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Evitoriat, 


READ Francis E. Abbot’s article on 
page 100. 


Rev. JoHN CoLEMAN ADAms, of 
St. Paul’s Church, has arranged to 
preach a series of evening discourses 
on “ Besetting Sins of Chicago.” The 
subject of the first is “ Hurrying.” 


Ir any one thinks the mission of the 
pulpit is at an end, let him read Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s article in the November 
Forum, if any one thinks that the pulpit 
of to-day is up with the spirit of the 
age and equal to its opportunity, let him 
read the same article. 


THE Jndependent claims that the 
music in our church reviews should be 
of the same religious character as the 
sermon “prayer;” and to this end it 
should be chiefly vocal, so that the 
entire congregation may take part. 
Only as a help in the service of wor- 
ship has music any place in the church. 


TuHE lecture given by Gén. Gordon, 
Governor of Georgia, in Central Music 
Hall, last Saturday evening, was a nota- 
ble event, reflecting additional renown 
on the speaker, and great credit on his 
Chicago audience. The latter was of 
a thoroughly representative character, 
and Gen. Gordon’s address was listened 
to throughout with intense interest and 
frequent applause. It was an appeal 
for political concord and amity between 
the two great sections of our republic, the 
North and South. The civil war was 
an historical paradox, a war of defense 
on both sides. “Every soldier who 
fell on either side, died, as he conceived 


reached enthusiasm when Gov. Gordon, 
at the close of his lecture, grasping the 
flag that draped the platform, prayed 
that it might wave long “over the 
eternal union of these United States, 
the flag of the North and the flag of 
the South.” At the close of the lecture 
the audience sang “ My Country ’tis of 
Thee,” and the meeting adjourned. 


In the interests of peace and harmony 
the Western Convention of Unitarians 
at Chicago, in 1859, excluded all theo- 
logical or dogmatic phraseology from 
its constitution. The same result was 
reached when the Wertern Conference 
framed its charter at Cleveland in 1882, 
and in the interests of peace’ and har- 
mony and truth, the same Conference 
refused to burden its policy with theo- 
logical ambiguities at Cincinnati in 1886. 


THe Methodist Recorder  (Pitts- 
burgh), has been holding a “ Confer- 
ence” of the ministers who have lately 
increased its circulation, as toits value to 
them in their church work. These are 
some of the answers: “It makes our 
people more intelligent;” ‘ more rell. 
gious;” ‘more interested;” ‘ more 


the people in our doctrines;” ‘ encour- 
ages the ‘pastor;” “furnishes good 
spiritual food;” “ makes a more loyal, 
liberal congregation;” “is a_ better 
helper than an associate pastor;” ‘it 
pays a hundred fold for the effort to in- 
troduce it.” Asall these good results have 
followed the introduction of UNiTy into 
our Unitarian circles,and will be doubled 
when the list of subscribers is made 
twice as large, we hope each one may 
send us anew name and dollar. 


LreT us know more about it, is the 
request which the parishioners of All 
Souls Church have frequently been 
making of its pastor. He, like most 
other ministers, begrudged the Sunday 
morning season as too precious atime to 
be given to polemical matters, or the 
machinery of a denomination. So last 
Sunday night, an opportunity was 
given to all interested in the problems 
of the Western Conference and the 
duties of the church to the same, to 
come to hear andto ask. The meeting 
was taken charge of by the President 
of the Board of Trustees. A dozen or 
more laymen and laywomen spoke; the 
pastor did not need to say much. The 
outcome is not yet completed. When 
it is, it will be such as to cheer UNITY 
readers. Meanwhile let other pastors 
take courage and go and do likewise. 
Take your people into your confidence. 
Give them a chance to speak their 
minds and ask their questions, and the 
cause of the Western Conference will 
flourish more abundantly. 


M. J. SAVAGE, in the December 
Forum, puts some searching questions, 
backed by startling experiences, to those 
who are not interested in or reject the 
so-called spiritualistic phenomena. The 
illustrations given are not peculiar, but 
the mental power as well as moral 
quality of the witness, demand afresh, 
as so many other witnesses have de- 
manded before, not only respectful 
hearing, but scientific examination. 
There are many in the condition of the 
present writer, open to conviction and 
eligible,so far as mental and spiritual 
desires are concerned, to direct evi- 
dences and testimonies, but to whom 
none have been given. None the less 
bound are they to accredit the unim- 
peached testimony of others; to await, 
and so far as lies in their power, to fur- 
ther careful examination and _ scien- 


active;” “brings helpers;” “ instructs |. 


} faculty. Trained in the narrower lines 


the inspirations of morals, the tender 
power of the undying hope in the soul 
of man, and the unfaltering faith in the 
infinite goodness of God and deathless 
quality of spirit remains for those who 
have received no special or peculiar 
messages from the mysterious land. 
Blessed are those who having seen, 
therefore believe. Blessed also are they 
who having not seen, do yet believe. 


AMONG the painful tidings borne to 
us by the telegraph of the recent devast- 
ations of that awful friend of man, fire, 
the news from Minneapolis carried 
special grief to the hearts of many of 
our Chicago citizens, and to many more 
of the men and women who once were 
students at the Chicago University. 
Prof. Olson, who lost his life so tragic- 
ally while trying to escape from the 
burning Zrzbume building, was con- 
nected with the above named institu- 
tion through most of its history. And 
when it had toclose its doors he became 
the President of the young University 
of Dakota. By his energy and enthu- 
siasm, he had already laid the founda- 
tions of a broad and noble institution of 
learning. Prof. Olson was a man of 
foreign birth and European training. 
By virtue of these antecedents he was 
all the more an American, a warm 
hearted, truth loving soul, one whose 
religious nature made _ sensitive his 
whole being and sympathetic his every 


of the old thought, he was too genuine 
and earnest to belong to any sect. The 
present writer knew him not much 
but well, and he joins in the sorrows of 
the many.who knew him both much 
and well. The relentless flame hastened 
to maturity and fruitage the life for 
which we fain would have granted 
many more years, to arrive at the same 
results. 


A wRITER in the Church Union 
(New York), descants on “ Children’s 
Day,” and classes it with the * Papal 
Holidays.” ‘ Not afew of our breth- 
ren (let Dr. John Hall of New York 
stand at the head), utterly disapprove this 
vain display of children, birds and flow- 
ersin the house of God.” Or it “ proves 
a training school for the theatre.” It 
is “the amusement heresy” which 
comes of “ following the ‘ church’ in- 
stead of Christ.” Still, in spite of these 
severe counts against us, we like the 
“ Children’s Sunday.” “ Children, birds 
and flowers in the house of God” are 
not so bad, since they seem so appro- 
priate and blessed in the world of God. 
As for the theatrical sensation of it, 
when mismanaged it may doubtless be 
used to make a shallow show of; but 
surely nothing should be said against it 
on that ground by those who favor re- 
vivals or patronize operatic choirs, or 
demand pyrotechnics in the pulpit, 
And what are all the sacraments and 
ceremonies of the church, from the 
Roman mass down to the simple read- 
of the liturgy, or the bowing of the 
head in prayer, but dramatic exhibi- 
tions of the religious sentiment,—which 
in our day have become so tedious and 
dreary as to deter many from attend- 
ing any religious service ‘whatever. 
If there is any truth, however, in 
the statement just made before the 
Methodist Preachers’ Association in 
Philadelphia, by Rev. Dr. Roche, of 
Brooklyn, a few “children, birds and 
flowers in the house of God” would be 
a sign of cheer and a blessing. Dr. 
Roche says the Methodist churches in 
New York and Brooklyn are declining. 
The churches are not half full. Ever 


it, in obedience to duty.” Applause 


tific study. Meanwhile and happily, 


to 118th Street now looks for mainten- 
ance to the auxiliary socities. “Try as 
we may,” he said, “ and use every en- 
deavor, it is impossible to get a congre- 
gation.” 


THe New England Magazine for 
November contains an illustrated article 
by Edwin D. Mead, one of its editors, 
which gives its readers a delightful 
acquaintance with * The Wayside Inn.” 
By the help of extracts from the journ- 
als and correspondence of Longfellow, 
when the “ Tales”? were brewing and 
he was still undecided whether to 
christen the child “ Sudbury ” or “Way- 
side Inn,’’ and by copious quotations 
from “ our best guide to so many of the 
old landmarks of Boston ””—Mr. Samuel 
Adams Drake—we are brought into 
quite close and sympathetic relations 
with the old hostelry “in Sudbury 
Town,” twenty miles and three from 
Boston Town House. 


“Coming from the direction of Marlbo- 
rough, at a litthe distance the gabled roof 
of the Wayside Inn peeps above a dense mass 
of foliage. A sharpturn of the road, which 
once passed under a triumphal arch com- 
posed of two lordly elms, and you are $be- 
fore the house itself. On the other side the 
broad space left for the road are the capacious 
barns and outhouses belonging to the estab- 
lishment, and standing there like a blazed tree 
in a Clearing, but bereft of its ancient symbol, 
the sight of which gladdened the hearts of 
many a weary traveler is also the old sign- 
post.” 

“ As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built.in the old Colonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality.” 

But we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Mead’s article for a fuller account of 
this charming bit of New England his- 


tory. 
DR. ABBOT’S CONTRIBUTION. 


We publish this week in another 
column an article of much significance 
from the pen of Francis E. Abbot. It 
is a pleasure to welcome to our pages 
one whose conspicuous ability as a 
thinker, and keen insight as a 
philosopher, put him in the first rank 
of such minds in America; but these 
powers become secondary compared to 
his prophet-like devotion to truth and 
martyr-like loyalty to conscience. We 
are glad of the opportunity of extend- 
ing to this lonely exile so much of fra- 
ternity and companionship as lies within 
the power of the Unity. fellowship. 
We are also glad to be able to print the 
keen and clear words that state master- 
fully the truth we have so long tried to 
enunciate, that instead of an antagonism 
between a profound theistic faith and an 
absolutely open fellowship, the one is 
the necessary corollary of the other. 
The truly religious heart will not 
“ tolerate” but it will yearn” for all 
those who either have need of or can . 
give help, in the only legitimate work 
of a church, the advancement of truth 
and the helping of man. We are also 
glad of the kindly though searching 
criticism that shows how contradictory, 
halting and inadequate have been the 
movings of the Unitarians in their 
organized activities in the last twenty- 
three years. But we cannot see with 
Dr. Abbot, why an article in the consti- 
tution is not equally binding, funda- 
mental and authoritative as the preamble 
of the same, and by all laws of historic 
interpretation the later enactment, other 
things being equal, carries the most 
weight and is the truest interpreter of 
the body enacting it. So we think the 
tenth article does give freedom to those 
whom the preamble would bind. The 
present condition of the National Con- 


church in New York from St. John’s 


ference Constitution is contradictory, 
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clumsy and half-hearted, but we can- 
not consider it exclusive. The tenth 
article was not the frank, heroic restitu- 
tion which the spirit of the elder Uni- 
tarians, the claims of those whom it 
had excluded, and the attitude of the 


younger members that have received 


additional baptism of the scientific and 
humanitarian spirit of this century, 
deserve, and which they will some day 
receive. Not until the principles of the 
tenth article become the confessed and 
triumphant preamble of the National 
Conference, and so much of truth as 
lies in the present preamble, with such 
other declarations of conviction as the 
majority at any given time may think 
will serve a missionary purpose, becomes 
the qualified expression of the Confer- 
ence under this preamble, will the Na- 
tional Conference be equipped with a 
constitution worthy its inheritances, in- 
spiring to its present constituency and 
adequate to its great opportunity. What 
Mr. Abbot considers to be the duty of 
the Western Conference in this emer- 
gency has always been the confessed pur- 
pose of Unity, and we hope it will be 
the steady determination of the Confer- 
ence. If rational religion and a potent 
theism is to organize its best material, 
the principle of open fellowship must 
obtain. As the former are dear to us, 
to maintain the latter becomes our duty 
and privilege. Whether the Unitarian 
name and constituency is equal to this 
prophetic opportunity, the next few 
years willdetermine. With or without 
it, the Western Conference must sur- 
vive and grow, if it proves true to its 
present claim and opportunity. 

But further comment is unnecessary 
and obtrusive upon an article so clear, 
so welcome, so religious, and so we 
conclude by saying that a Unitarianism 
that shuts Francis E. Abbot out, is now 
and always has been too small for us to 
be contented with. It is with humilia- 
tion we read in this article the pathetic 
truth that the age of martyrs 1s not 
quite over. 
its Giordano Brunos, but the fires used 
are much slower than those used by the 
popes three hundred years ago. There 
are statues in wait for all the Brunos, 
and we fain would live worthy of 
membership in this holy church of the 
excluded, for thought and _ honesty’s 
sake. May Unity and the Western 
Unitarian Conference be ready to go 
into whatever exile’is necessary, to stay 
with the last man who hungers for 
truth, righteousness and love, and is 
excluded for his conviction’s sake. As 
we believe in God, we will work for 
that great church of his whichis organ- 
ized to do, rather than to delzeve. 


RELIGION. 

Just now there is no end of discus- 
sion concerning religion and _ ethics. 
In what relation do they stand to each 
other? Which shall be placed first, as 
being the more important? 

Since so much of the world’s debate 
is only word-battle, it may be well to 
take a little pains in the way of defini- 
tion. If we can get clearly in mind 
the distinctions between religion and 
morality, the relations between them 
and their relative importance will then 
be apparent. 

In this, the first of two or three brief 
articles on the general subject, let us 
look a little carefully at religion. 

Religion roots itself in and springs 
out of man’s sense of the relation in 
which he stands to the power not him- 
self, manifested in the universe. 
Whether it be a ghost of some dead 


ancestor or leader of the tribe; whether 


it be fetish, or serpent, or lightning; 
whether it be sun, moon or star; wheth- 
er it be Moloch, Vishnu, Baal, Jeho- 
vah, God, or by whatever name called, 
the fact is ever the same in principle. 
Man recognizes some power or mighty 
one that was here when he was born 
and will be here when he is dead. He 
believes this power is able to help or 
hurt, and that so he is dependent upon 
this outside will for all that makes life 
worth having. He generally extends 
the sway of this power until it covers 
not only this hfe, but the future as well. 


Even Unitarianism has had | 


Now, so far as the essential principle 
is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether he imagines this power to be 
loving or hateful, good or evil; in any 
case, he is dependent and must deal 
with it. The external manifestation-of 
his religious life, what he will do to 
ward off the anger or win the help of 
his God,—this, of Course, will be de- 
termined by what kind of character he 
supposes this God to possess. If he 
wants the blood of his enemies; if he 
wants the sacrifice of his child; if he 
wants bullocks burned in his honor; if 
he wants hymns sung and rituals cele- 
brated; whatever he wants of course 
he must have. For, since life and pros- 
perity, in this world and the next, are 
at stake, all things else become of 
minor consequence. 

At first, it will be easily seen, mor- 
ality has nothing necessarily to do with 
religion. The God, in the thought of 
his worshipper, may be moral or im- 
moral or unmoral; but, in either case, 
this is then of no practical consequence. 
The will of the deity supersedes all 
other considerations. 

It will be noticed, of course, that all 
this while the God is supposed to be a 
power outside of the natural order of 
the world,—one who rules as a tribnal 
chief or king. His laws, as well as his 
rewards and punishments, are all arbi- 
trary, not a part of any recognized na- 
ture of things. 

The one thing to bedone is for the 
worshipper to please his God, and pros- 
perity here and felicity in some future 
world is to be his reward. 

Here, then, is a hint as to the nature 
of religion as it has been held in almost 
every nation and nearly every age un- 
til comparatively modern times. 

In another brief article | will speak 
of morality. Then we can see clearly 
the present condition and tendency of 
things. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


Goutributed and Selected, 


PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS. 

DEAR. Epitor:—Your kind and 
brotherly letter lies before me. Two 
sentences in it must be my excuse for 
sending youa public reply. You say: 
“There are those who seem to think 
that you gave us Western Conference 
men a stunning blow [at Philadelphia], 
confounding still the peace and confi- 
dence of the Theistic position with the 
principle of open fellowship. . .. . 
If you are moved to send us a word for 
publication concerning your estimate 
of the struggle in which we are now 
engaged, it is needless to say that it 
would help us in this juncture.” 

To such an appeal as this I could not 
be deaf, though believing that nothing 
I may say will possess any weight in the 
quarters where you need help. But of 
this you must be judge. Return this 
letter unpublished, unless, in the freest 
exercise of your own discretion and 
in your better knowledge of the West- 
ern exigency, you conclude that the 
cause of open fellowship in self-conse- 
cration to truth, righteousness and 
love, will be helped, and not hindered, 
by it. For I love that cause in 1889 
even more than [ loved it in 1866. 

First of all,a frank reply to the ques- 
tion implied in the first of your two 
questions. If in my folly I dreamed 
that I could give a stunning “ blow ” at 
anything, it was at error, and at no 
men whatever,—least of all at the 
brave and devoted Western Conference 
men. Remember that I have been ex- 
cluded from the Unitarian fellowship 
by the National Conference preamble 
for twenty-three years; yet credit me, 
I pray you, with enough of the spirit 


_of a gentleman to think me incapable 


of deliberately abusing the confidence 
reposed in me by aiming a foul blow at 
the National Conference or any part of 
it. I donot love any cause well enough 
to lie for it, to dissemble for it, or to do 
a mean action for it. The cause I do 
love needs no such services as those 
from any man. When the courteous 
Secretary of the Council brought me 
in person their cordial invitation to 


speak on a topic I liked, and to speak 
on it in perfect freedom, I accepted in 
good faith, just as I should have ac- 
cepted a similar invitation from the 
Baptists, the Episcopalians, or the 
Catholics. I do not know who they 
are who think this ill of me, but I repel 
the charge with vigor and indignation. 
I aimed no blow at the National Con- 
ference, at the Western Conference, at 


the Society for Ethical Culture, or at_ 


any other body of men or women; I 
did aim a blow, with what little force I 
possess, at that greatest intellectual im- 
postor of the age, Agnosticism. 
Perhaps, however, my unknown 
misinterpreters infer that no man can 
defend scientific theology without nec- 
essarily condemning the principles of 
open fellowship. If they do, they be- 
long to a great company. The creed 
spirit dies hard; it is not dead yet, even 
among many who think themselves 
liberal. But whoever fancies that the 
continued belief of men in God is im- 
perilled in any religious association 
which refuses to make that belief a 
condition of fellowship,—whoever fan- 
cies that the Theistic position must 
mean closed fellowship, or that open 
fellowship must mean agnosticism at 
heart,—betrays how weak is the intel- 
lectual foundation of his own Theism, 
and how strong is his distrust of the 
natural tendency of human reason. 
The deep believer is he who knows 
that Theism has no enemy but thought- 
lessness—no friend like the thought 
which goes to the very bottom of 
things; and this is the man who wants 
no creed. My quarrel with Agnostic- 
ism is this: it not only refuses to think, 
but dares to say that all thought 
on the supreme problem of prob- 
lems is, and must be, futile. That 
is the attitude, not of science or 
philosophy, but of invincible and 
stubborn ignorance; it is treason to sci- 
ence, treason to philosophy, treason to 
humanity, and that is why I denounce 
it in the name of allthree. I maintain, 
because I have learned by my own ex- 
perience, that whoever follows philoso- 
phy in the spirit of the scientific meth- 
od, cannot escape from the demonstra- 
tion of God which lies in the very na- 
ture of things. For a quarter of a 
century I have deliberately and fear- 
lessly faced Atheism and Agnosticism 
in every form—hunted up the strongest 
arguments they can produce, weighed 
them in the coldest and driest light of 
reason, and found them to be absolute 
trash. During the present year I have 
been publishing in the Vew J/deal a 
brief statement of the reasoning which 
has led me to this conclusion, in the 
form of a straightforward proof of the 
infinite personality of God. If any 
man will first comprehend and then 
overthrow that argument, I have no 
more to say; the question becomes once 
more an unsettled one for me. But 
reason will still be bound to settle it, 


‘and will settle it at last. For the uni- 


verse would collapse if it were not a 
W orld-Order; and all order is neces- 
sarily intelligible by reason. 

Now itis precisely because all rational 
faith in God rests upon solid reasoning 
on the facts of the universe, that the 
rational believer rejects creeds as the 
basis of religious fellowship. Men do 
not organize to de/zeve—they can only 
organize to do. Belief must be per- 
sonal; it is only action that can be col- 
lective. Hence all organization is really 
for a purpose, and for a pnrpose alone. 
The purpose is a thing to be done, not 
a thing to be believed. What should 
be the purpose of a religious organiza- 
tion? Surely, the doing of religion, 
not the mere believing in it; the doing 
of it implies, presupposes, and includes 
the believing in it, but the latter does 
not include the former. If then, the 
spreading of “truth, righteousness. and 
love” in the world is the doing of reli- 
gion in its highest and most vital sense, 
I cannot see how any deeply religious 
man who knows that the “truth” 
means Gop, can even wish to spoil the 
grand simplicity of that purpose, by 
trying to substitute a creed, no matter 


how short, for that one noble and all- 


sufficient word “truth.” Men differ 
to-day about what “truth” is; they 
have not all learned that it necessarily 
means God at last; but the enlightened 
mind which has found that out can 
wish nothing better than that all men 
should unite in seeking and spreading 
“truth ” with their whole hearts. He 
who knows that absolute freedom of 
thought is the soul of science, and that 
scientific method must lead to the know1- 
edge of God, sees in the open fellow- 
ship of science the very ideal of the open 
fellowship of religion. Scientific asso- 
ciations are all pledged to the scientific 
method, as the only way to truth; but 
no scientific association is pledged to any 
formal declaration of the results of that 
method. Think of making™ creed out 
of the solar system, or the law of gravi- 
tation, as the basis of scientific fellow- 
ship! Whoever knows that God is just 
as certain as the solar system will think 
it just as absurd to make a creed out of 
God, as the basis of religious fellow- 
ship. Let the church goto science for 
an object-lesson in practical religion! 

But, dear Editor, you ask for my 
estimate of the Western struggle. It 
will be of little value at the best; I cer- 
tainly should not dream of giving it 
unasked; and I repeat what I said 
above—return this letter unpublished, 
unless you think it will help the cause 
of truth to printit. In order to make 
myself intelligible, I must state the facts 
on which my very fallible judgment is 
based. But I must be as brief as pos- 
sible. 

1. The preamble of the constitution 
adopted by the National Conference at 
New York, in 1865, contained a_ pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus as the Christ and 
of allegiance to him as Lord and King. 
This preamble stands unmodified to- 
day. But it constitutes a creed which 


I do not believe, and cannot, therefore, | 


profess. 

2. At Syracuse, the next year, I 
proposed a reform-preamble as a_ sub- 
stitute. It professed old Unitarian 
principles which I had been educated 
to believe the essence of Unitarianism 
—the “ unlimited right of free inquiry,” 
and “ Christianity a spirit and life, not 
a creed;” and it defined the object of 
Christianity as “ the universal diffusion 
of love, righteousness and truth.” 

3. In proposing this reform-pream- 
ble, I told the Conference frankly and 
unequivocally, that, while I could not 
speak for others, retention of the orig- 
inal preamble would exclude me from 
their fellowship; and I pleaded for the 
change as a just concession to the con- 
scientious scruples of the younger min- 
isters of the denomination. 

4. The reform-preamble was voted 
down by about two-thirds majority; 
about one-third voted in its favor. 

No effort has been made since 
1866 to rescind the original preamble 
creed. It remains as the flag of Uni- 
tarianism, the creed of the Unitarian 
faith to the world at large, the public 
declaration, affirmation and exponent, 
sanctioned by the overwhelming moral 
authority of the largest and most. rep- 
resentative Unitarian body, of what 
constitutes the gospel of Unitarian 
Christianity.” | 

6. To ease the consciences of the 
minority, however, a new tenth article 
was added to the constitution, I think 
in 1882, by which the “ Preamble and 
Articles” are declared to represent only 
the opinions of the majority. This 
has been accepted as a “ compromise,” 
and universally acquiesced in by all 
parties within the denomination. » 

4. What creates any organization is 
its constitution, or fundamental organic 
law; and this is dimding, as a whole 
on each and every member. No man 
can honestly be a member, if he joins 
with mental reservations or assents to 
the Constitution in part only. This 1s 
the essential, necessary, and universal 
Ethical Law of Organization, and 
applies to all organizations alike, 
whether social, political or religious. 
To violate it, or trifle with it, is possi- 
ble to no honorable man. 

8. By this universal ethical law of or- 
ganization,every member of the Nation- 
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al Conference is morally bound, whether 
he obeys it or disobeys it. To join the 
Conference, or to act as a member of 
it, is to profess publicly, in his own per- 
son, that he accepts in good faith the 
whole constitution of the Conference, 
the Preamble and Article X. both in- 
cluded. 7 

g. If this is true (and who will ven- 
ture to deny it in general terms?), then 
it follows inexorably that the “ com- 

romise,” mentioned above, which now 
lulls to sleep the consciences of too 
many, is profoundly immoral, It is 
simply impossible to absolve any mem- 
ber of the Conference from direct per- 
sonal responsibility for the Preamble. 
If he believes that Preamble in his 
heart, if he can profess allegiance to 
Jesus, as his Lord, King and Christ, in 
utter sincerity of soul, well and good; 
he at least tells the truth in it. But 


if he cannot do this,—if he first joins 
(as he must) in the collective public 
prociamation ¢o the world of this al- 
legiance to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
then, pleading Article X, privately de- 
clares to his fellows that he did not 
mean what he said when he said the 
Preamble, he has done a_ profoundly 
immoral act. All the sophistry, all the 
expediency, all denominational party- 
spirit in the world cannot make that un- 
truthfulness right, unless it can work 
a moral miracle. “ Yes” and * No” 
refuse to come in one breath from one 
mouth, if that mouth speaks the words 
of a clear-thoughted and high-minded 
man. 

10. That so many high-minded men 
in the National Conference are not 
clear-thoughted in. this matter, is a 
melancholy consequence of the false 
decision reached at Syracuse. That de- 
cision was betrayal and denial of the 
noblest principles of the older Unita- 
rianism; and its punishment is visible 
in the demoralization it has entailed. 
Many ministers said to me at Philadel- 
phia, “ Why are you not in our pulpit? ” 
“ Because your preamble excludes me,” 
was my reply. ‘QO, that is a dead let- 
ter,” or, * That is adead issue now,” or, 
“ Article X. is our compromise,’’—such 
were many of the rejoinders. But not 
one had the moral insight to say to me: 
“ Yes, you are right—the preamble does 
exclude you.” Universal acquiescence, 
universal belief that nobody need feel 
excluded now, universal contentment 
with a compromise which sacrifices the 
very first principle of ethics, truthful- 
mess,—that was what most deeply im- 
pressed me, and what sent me home in 
sadness. 

11. The fact that my paper at Phil- 
adelphia was received with (quite un- 
deserved) applause has been construed, 
I see, as proving a vast advance in Uni- 
tarianism since 1866. But I doubt not 
that the paper would have been quite 
as well received at Syracuse—for it 
involved no vote. If, however, at Phil- 
adelphia, I had brought forward the 
reform preamble instead of that paper, 
I believe, from all I saw and heard, 
that it would not have received a single 
vote at Philadelphia, though it received 
a third of all the votes at Syracuse. 
That does not look to me like advance- 
ment—quite the contrary. To me it 
shows how fatally the poison of that 
false decision of Syracuse has been 
working since 1866. If I am able to 
distinguish the two, this universal ac- 
quiescence in a profoundly immoral 
compromise is, not advancement, but 
moral retrogression. Nt 

12. And this brings me to the “esti- 
mate” you ask for. The principle of 
open fellowship, for which the West- 
ern Conference stands so stoutly, is dear 
to me as the apple of my eye. Yet, 
were I at the West, I should not 
find its fellowship open * enough 
for me; for so long as the Western 
Conference remains a contented party 
to that compromise, I could not join it 
with self-respect. For twenty-three 
years I have been exiled from the home 
of my fathers, and I shall not live to 
see the decree of. exile rescinded; but I 
can better afford to live and die in abso- 
lute isolation than to purchase the joy 
of reunion and return at the price of 


untruthfulness. Your Western move- 
ment seems to me weighted down and 
handicapped by that compromise. If I 
were now one of your noble band, I 
should say to the Western Conference: 
“ Let usdo one of twothings. Either 
let us go as a body tothe National 
Conference, maké a bold effort to 
square its professions with its beliefs, 
and strike for an Honest Unitarian. 
asm: or else let us cut loose altogether, 
and work out here in the West an 
Flonest Free Religion.” 

Impracticable? Yes, I dare say it is. 
But you asked my thought, and there 
you have it, undisguised. 

| Faithfully yours, 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


A PRAYER. 


Infinite Nearness! Thee I see revealed 

In song of bird, the flower at my door,— 
The happy laughter of a little child,_— 

The star at night, the pebble on the shore,— 
Each unto each allied, and all to Thee,— 
Thou tender, loving, grand reality,— 

Who art so near, so near! 


Mystery shrouds thee, but to-day 1 saw 


Thee mirrored in a glance of mother-love,— | 


A bitter word, unsaid, brought God-born 
strength 
Akin to that for which the martyrs strove,— 
And, growing from a small, unselfish deed, 
Came that rare peace for which the angels 
plead,— 
So near Thou art,—so near! 


Infinite Nearness! Tell me not of God 

Who dwells afar, apart, in other spheres,— 
My Father’s here,—He shares my common 

life,— 

Inspires my duties, and allays my fears,— 
And when night falls, like tired child I creep 
Into His arms, who loveth all, to sleep,— 

He is so near, so dear! 
| A. A. O. 


THE VEIL OF THE SANCTUARY. 

At the completion of Christ’s mission, 
signalizing its fulfillment, the “ Veil of 
the Sanctuary,” we are told, was rent. A 


beautiful parable, well illustrating the. 


character of the work which that most 
remarkable man had endeavored to do, 
though unfortunately it does not truly 
describe the results, which really did 
follow his labors. Eighteen hundred 
years have passed and still the Sanctu- 
ary keeps its Veil and scrupulously 
shuts itself off from the profane world. 
Still we draw lines between the non- 
holy, the “holy” and the “holy of 
holies;’? and the holy of _ holies is 
still but a small cell compared with the 
place where all the people congregate 
and live. We still travel to “ places” 
to worship God, and imagine, that He 
is more near to us on Mt. Zion than on 
Mt. Gerizim. The great Seer, whose 
name people are so anxious to wear, 
still towers, head and shoulders, above 
the most advanced thinkers and reform- 
ers of the day,—and the modern Radi- 
cal, disheartened by the prejudices, the 
blindness and slowness of his living 
co-workers, often finds encouragement 
and confirmation of his extremest faith, 
in that Chief Radical, whose eye 
swept through centuries, who rises out 
of the past truly like some grown Sox 
of God, accustomed to rest on the 
Father’s bosom. | 

The “ Veil of the Sanctuary” still 
hangs there, on one side we place the 
holiest things, on the other the much 
less holy and the profane. Religion. 
in other words, is still shut up in a small 
cell of life. We draw lines between 
the religious and the non-religious parts 
of this Divine Existence. And strange- 
ly do we often draw the lines, The 
pulpit is aways “holy,” the cradle is 
“ profane;” the church is the “ house of 
God,” the home, where sweet love and 
trust do dwell, is of the world, worldly. 
To sing hymns is religious, to work 
hymns is mere morality, philanthropy, 
politics or social reform. To pray is 
religion, todo the will of God is often 
mere worldliness. Love, still, as in 
John’s days, the divinest thing earth 
holds, has nothing to do with religion, 
except to be sanctified by it/ Friend- 
ship is worldliness, patriotism is pro- 
fane; to lay down one’s life for 
friends, country or humanity, has noth- 
ing to do with the Christian life. The 
Wisdom which shapes the destinies of 
nations, establishes justice on earth, and 
increases the happiness, vigor and good 


of millions through right legislation and 
far-seeing statesmanship, has no con- 
nection with God or Religion. Every 
“ minister,” worthy and unworthy, is a 
“Servant of God,’ but Gladstone 
merely serves his fellowmen! 

O, the religiousness which flows in 
streams.and rivers outside the sanctuary, 
the true Christianity that knows nothing 
of the name, the sacredness of the un- 
holy, the divineness of the profane parts 
of life! Priest in the sanctuary, dare 
to lift the Veil and look out; and you 
shall find more sanctity outside than 
inside! 

We still have “holy” places and 
“holy” days, forgetting or ignoring, 
and causing to be ignored, the fact that 
all places are holy—and holy of holies 
too—and all days to be made holy. 
The Veil must still be scrupulously re- 
spected. Now and then some daring 
priest does push it aside, trying to unite 
religion with some sphere of real life, 
but at once the cry goes up: “The 
Veil, the Veil, no removing of the 
Veil; keep religion in its own sphere 
(!—The Will of God, the Word of God 
confined to some infinitesimal part of 
life!); don’t mix religion and politics ”— 
or whatever the special part of life may 
be, which the daring priest thinks ought 
to be subject to the Scepter of God. 
He who uncovers the Veil seems to 
desecrate the holy of the holies, the 
people see not that he sanctifies, or 
restores to its native sanctity, the pro- 
fane. He who carries real worldly 
problems, social or others which custom 


assigns to the place outside of the Veil, | 


into the pulpit, commits sacrilege, and 
he who carries the Sunday-sentiment 
into weekday pursuits is called a fool. 
O, the hatefulness and absurdity of it! 
How God must often turn away from 
our praises and chantings almost in 
anger; truly the worship that con- 
fines itself to Sunday and Church, while 
weekday and world life remain ungodly 
must be as “stench in the nostrils” of 
Him whois ¢rue/ 

But has not the time come, when the 
Veil must be rent from top to bottom, 
life be ruled by One Spirit only from 
week’s beginning to week’s end, and 
religion be the blood and substance of 
all human activity and existence? Has 
not the time came to make life a 


unit, and if the Temple is good, to cover 


all existence with its arches and vaults? 
From statesmanship to the smile that 
greets the stranger, let it a// be held 
sacred; let us be found ever living in 
God and God in us, ever worshipping, 
ever religious, no more so on Sunday 
than Monday, no morein church than 
home or office. Let the symbols cease, 
and the reality come at last. 

And what mean all this unrest of 
to-day, all these religious changes—but 
the rending of the Veil and the union 
forever of life and religion, actual or 
ideal, holy or profane, church or world? 
Why do good men have so little enthu- 
siasms for our “church,” but because 
their eyes have caught sight of a larger 
church, the Church of Life, the pillars 
and arches of which overspan all that 
rightly belongs to human nature and 
existence, pulpit and congressional halls, 
altar and stage, sanctuary and railway 
stations, organ and locomotive, art and 
science, morals and amusements, faith 
and works, hope and doubts? 

Yes, the Veil is rent. The sanctuary 
has no longer any monopoly on holy 
things, the church has not the only pul- 
pit, Sunday is but one of seven religious 
days, the “ordained” preacher is but 


one in a heaven-annointed preaching-. 


chorus.. The stage begins to rise with 
the old pulpit as a preacher of righteous- 
ness and godliness; the novelist is the 
modern bishop, the politician is the 
deacon of to-day, the editor the shepherd 
of the New World. 

Has not the time come in fact, when 
we no longer will have a “religious 
institution,” but religious men will en- 
deavor to make all our institutions 
religious, when, instead of building 
churches with mortar and brick, we 
shall rear life—all this varied, glorious 
life—into a church, organize society 
into a vast democratic body of the true 


Christ spirit; when we shall no longer 
keep either the first or seventh day as 
especially holy days, but put all our 
spiritual force into an effort to make all 
days holy? May it not be that hence- 
forth men will go neither to Mt. Zion 
nor yet to Mt. Gerizim to worship God, 
but will worship him in reality and 
spirit in all places and all] times. What 
else can they mean,—all these signs of 
the times and our own instincts? Surely 
good men will henceforth use their 
strength to give us a diviner Social 
Order, rather than a ritual for Sunday 
services, and surely some of the most 
religious spirits amongst us will serve 
God, and men in politics or editorial 
chairs, establishing justice or hewing 
out the pillars for the Human Temple 
rather than reciting psalms on Sundays. 

We must either enlarge our idea of 
religion or get a new word for this 
greater thing which is in our midst. 

And wise are the preachers, I must 
believe, who realize that such an 
enormous change is upon us, and give 
their time and strength to religionizing, 
Christianizing all institutions and parts 
of life, to building it a/7 up into a true 
temple, rather than to the strengthening 
of church institutions as such. Let us 
carry the Spirit of the Church out of it 
into the free open world, into market 
and.forum. Let us rend the Veil! 

Looking “in the Spirit” down the 
ages, the old seer of Patmos saw at last 
after struggles and changes manifold, a 
new heaven and a new éarth in the old 
ones’ place, and a city,a Human So- 
ciety, with the stamp of heaven upon 
it and the fragrance of paradise clinging 
to it, firmly established on the earth, 
Rapturously he described the city. 
He saw social order shine as a collec- 
tion of jewels before him, out of the 
dim future. But behold, he “saw mo 
temple therein,’ for the omnipresent 
“Lord God Almighty ” and gentle 
Love, “ the Lamb are the temple there- 
of.” “The Lord hath spoken it, it 
shall surely come to pass,” 

H. Tamss Lycue. 


THE THINKER, 


A purblind mole bored underneath a stone, 
A castle’s corner-stone. ‘Then came a storm 


And swept the stronghold to the ground, and 
men 
Wondered a wind should have such power to 
smite. 
—Harry; Lyman Koopman, 1% Twentieth 
Century. 


WeEtLcomME the hour of duty, the 
hour of present need, the hour of 
brotherhood, of pure philanthropy, of 
of simple truthfulness between man 
and man, the hour of yea and nay. 

* * Press onward to that, letting 
the light of your moral sense shine be- 
fore the men of this country,—that, 
and not your theology, that, and the 
light of the morning of the moral sense 
that dawns to-day, and will shine to- 
morrow before your fellow men, will 
convert them from Orthodoxy, and 
from moral infidelities—yes, and from 
Atheism, because it is the ever-present 
light of the ever-present God.— Fohn 
Weiss. 

THE moral spirit of .man cries out of 
its inscrutable depths, 1 ouGHT, when 
the good is discerned. When, with a 
pure heart and a clear perception, he 
makes that majestic confession, the 
whole universe of God is the echo and 
legitimation of his words.—David O. 
Wasson. 


ScIENCE can alone teach us what we 
ought fo think: religion can alone 
make us what we ought ¢o de. When 
men are content to let Science create 
their creeds, and Religion create their 
characters and lives, the ancient quarrel 
will be healed.— Oliver Fohnson. 


“ Tu history of the Jews is the rec- 
ord of a continual struggle between 
pure Theism, supported by the most 
terrible sanctions, and the strangely 
fascinating desire of having some visible 
and tangible object of adoration.”— 
| Macaulay. 

Our churches are more tolerant of 
heresy in life than heresy in opinion,— 
L. C.. Baker. | 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
prtedin. 


THE MORROW, 


A SERMON OF TRUST. 
BY F. L. HOSMER, MINISTER OF UNITY 


CHURCH, CLEVELAND. 
Published by the Congregation. 

Go to now, ye that say, to-day or to-mor- 
row we will go into sucha city and continue 
there a year, and trade and get gain; whereas 
ye know not what shall be on the morrow.— 
Fames tv, 13. 

The apostle speaks here of the mor- 
row and of its uncertainty. Whatever 
suggests the morrow suggests also by 
very reason of that uncertainty the 
great lesson of human trust. To this 
lesson let us turn our thought this 
morning. 

We hear frequent lament over the 
lack of faith to-day, as well as remarks 
upon the difficulties in the way ofa 
simple religious trust. One would 
think that to “walk by faith,” as an 
old-time apostle once said we all do, is 
a rare and difficult thing. If we drop 
this stereotyped opinion, however, and 
look at human life for ourselves, I 
think we shall be less impressed by. the 
absence of trust than surprised at the 
amount of it in human hearts, and by 
the degree in which a practical faith 
outruns the reach of positive knowledge 
in us all. There is far more of simple 
faith in the world than we give credit 
for, and its springs are deeper in us all 
than we commonly suppose. It is only 
by setting at naught the free and spon- 
taneous action of a man’s life, and im- 
posing upon him a purely artificial 
measure or test, that we find that life 
empty of faith and belief. Take the 
instance which is made occasion for re- 
proof in the text, the men who are 
given to a certain worldliness of life; 
who devote themselves wholly to ma- 
terial affairs and interests, and turn the 
stream of their energies to this one 
aim; who build large schemes of self- 
aggrandizement and profit, and forget 
in their absorbing pursuit the uncer- 
tainties that beset the future, while 
they count upon indefinite morrows as 
if the time to come were to them fully 
assured. You and I have known such. 
There is much more of this in our in- 
dustrial and commercial age than there 
was in the apostle’s time, much more of 
it here in America than there in Pales- 
tine. There were few such strides to 
fortune then as now are common; few 
such risings from the ranks to the com- 
mand of great material resources, and 
consequently far less pressure and temp- 
tation of this sort upon the average man. 
There is along with success in this direc- 
tion oftentimes an arrogance that is of- 
fensive, a coarse materialism of life and 
character that drowns the finer man- 
hood in its river-like rush and flow. It 
is often too little tempered with mod- 
esty, too little considerate of the claims 
of others, too blind to the essential 
values of life. And yetin this grasp 
of the future as if it were present and 
life had no uncertainties, there is, as 
you see, a faith after its kind which is 
suggestive and which shows us that 
even the worldliest life must carry 
along something that links it with the 
unseen and the unknown, There is a 
trust side toward the future here. Low 
and of the earth earthy though it‘ be, 
it does bear its possessor beyond the 
border of the present. 

‘Ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow.” No, [ do not know; you 
do not know. None of us knows what 


is written upon that unturned page,— 


what it will prove in our power to 
write thereon. Towards that morrow 
we sail like Columbus on his unknown 
sea. And yet, as with the worldly 
ones whom this ancient moralist re- 
proved,so with the spiritually-minded 
as well,so with us all; we take the 
morrow into our nobler or meaner 
lans and possess it in confident trust 

fore ever its sun appears! Is it not 
wonderful to think of, when we stop 


to think of it,—for so habitual is it that, 
like our breathing, we take no note of 
it. This million-hearted humanity 
moving across these spaces of earth, in 


every one of whose breasts this needle 


of trust is turning to the pole-star 
of the morrow’s hopes. Picture to 
yourselves for a moment the daily life 
of any community, as Wordsworth, 
standing on Westminster bridge in the 
gray of the morning, pictured that of 
London: 

“ Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at its own sweet will; 


Idear God! the very houses are asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still!” 


Picture to yourselves the millions of 
mankind in the circling course of the 
sun, ceasing from the day’s toil and 
pursuit, its interests and its cares, and 
stepping into the shadow and silence 
of the night in the sure expectancy of 
taking up on the morrow the burdens 
thus laid down at the gates of sleep. 
What trust is here involved in this 
commonest act! What reliance upon 
the constancy of the universe is here 
expressed! What acceptance of the 
future, what assurance of the unknown! 
Why, human life seems to me to tick 
on with the regularity of a vast clock- 
work whose impelling spring is this 
universal sense of trust. And when I 
doubt, and when I see others doubting 
and vexing life with misgiving and 
undue anxiety, I less feel that this is 
natural than that it is a falling fromthe 
normal and native reliance of the spirit, 
a loss of our higher selfhood. For 
this trust is not against reason, nor 1s it 
without reason. It is not a blind trust. 
It is native and inbred, and this is the 
beauty of it. We did not learn it from 
our catechisms. It is something we 
began to learn from life before ever we 
came to our catechisms. Its first 
teachers were the facts of life to which 
we wakened with the dawn of con- 
scious experience. It is a part of that 
primary and essential religion which all 
later religion of the full-grown man or 
woman must build upon, not disparage 
or set aside. By a sort of religious 
teaching, most mistaken, it seems to me, 
this natural trust has been made too 
little account of. In systems of theol- 
ogy it has been given a subordinate 
place as a part of merely “ natural re- 
ligion,” as if that which is really natural 
were not for that very reason most 
fundamental and of value, whatever 
light may afterward help us on. We 
very early learn to exercise this trust. 
It was this that Jesus saw and loved 
in the child,.and said that they who 
had lost it must recover it again in or- 
der to belong to his kingdom. It is 
not credulity. It is simple reliance 
born of our daily life. Alas that so 
often in our religious theorizing this 
spontaneous trust should be reckoned 
as of no account, and an aartificial and 
external faith set in its place, instead 
of making it the natural foundation for 
a manly and womanly faith! It is this 
stupid process that in many an instance 
first weakens this natural reliance of 
the soul. Colonel Higginson has told 
us in one of his essays that it was by 
reading so-called “ Evidences” that he 
was first led to question; and so natural 
to men is a simple practical trust, 
entering into and filling their daily lives, 
that it seems to them nothing in any 
wise remarkable until it is made so to 
them by systems of evidence and 
proof; and then they realize that they 
have all along been walking by faith, 
just as the man in Moliere’s comedy 
was surprised to learn that he had been 
speaking prose all his life,—not so 
strange or difficult a thing after all! 

A creedal faith, that is to say, belief 
in this or that formulated system or 
scheme of doctrine, is not Spee an 
easy thing, It is often a very difficult 
thing, to honest and earnest minds often 
an impossible thing, and unfortunately 
for our religious phraseology and teach- 
ing “faith,” which always on Jesus’ 
lips and in the New Testament teach- 
ing has much more to do with the heart 
than with the head, with the moral 
reliances rather than with the specula- 
tive opinions or beliefs of a man, has 


; 
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come to be identified with the accept- 
ance of a theological system. But 
trust, ¢rust, is this so difficult a thing? 
Is this so hard to hold that we lose it 
on the way from childhood to middle 
life? Or is it not really a simple thing, 
an inevitable thing indeed, indigenous 
to the soul like the grasses that every- 
where creep out of the earth’s mould. 
“Thou knowest not what shall be on 
the morrow.” No. But is there one 
of us who does not think of it, reach 
daily forward to it, project his life con- 
tinually into it? And this is a reason- 
able trust, as I have said. It is born of 
our life and daily fed by it. We soon 
discover that we have come into a 
world of order, however to our imper- 
fect vision seeming exceptions may 
occur, We discern cause and effect and 
the movement of law which, the more 
we learn, the more we can count upon 
and use. We come to rely upon the 


regularity of day and night, of seed- 


time and harvest, the whole vast frame. 
work in which our life is set. We dis- 
cover more and more the inexhaustible 
supply for all ourneeds, Wecome also 
to realize a moral order as well as a 
physical order, laws impressed upon the 
nature within us as well as upon the 
nature without us, ruling in the realm 
of conduct and character as well as in 
the earth and water and air. The more 
we study these laws the more we dis- 
cover them to be beneficent and con- 
servative of good. In bothrealms they 
are seen to be the servants of man,— 
his helpers and friends if he love and 
obey them, his stern judges if he trans- 
gress and set them at naught. Men 
find Paul’s great words come true, that 
all things work together for good to 
them that love God, and there is gain to 
such in the essential values of life amidst 
whatever seeming laws. We come 
early to see that the future is no matter 
of chance at least, but unfolds from the 
present as the petals open from the bud. 
It is more than sequence; it is seed and 
fruit. And the outward harvest is not 
more sure than is the moral. It is part 
of every faith worth the having that 
virtue never suffers defeat. The eternal 
years of God are hers, as Bryant said or 
sung of truth. Now and then she 
seems triumphed over by the evil cause, 
and they who wear her livery go under; 
but it is always to come up again in 
human recognition and regard, and in 
their aim they never fail but only await 
victory deferred. Every larger- and 
deeper reading of history teaches the 
lesson; and I think it is the judgment 
of all earnest living at last. So that, 
though we know not what shall be on 
the morrow, this much of its character 
is foreshadowed and revealed; it stands 
in relation to to-day; it is rooted in our 
to-day, and from this its buds will open 
into flowers and ripening fruit. On 
this we build our natural faith. It 
comes of our life. It is our daily guid- 
ance and stay. We thus come into a 
practical and living trust and we hold 
habitually thereby, whatever our system 
of theological belief or the creeds we 
profess or reject. But this trust, will 
it be said by some, is not a distinctively 
religious trust? It is a religious trust if 
it be infused with a devout spirit; it is 
a mere worldly trust if it be infused 
with a profane and worldly spirit. But 
in both cases alike it is trust. 

And now, having said that trust and 
faith are natural and founded in the 
facts of our life, 1 want to advance a 
step and show you how necessary they 
are..and what a place they fill. We 
could not live without them, or at best 
our lives would be without accomplish- 
ment. Suppose this warning of the 
text, “ ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow,” instead of touching us to 
a sense of our dependence upon the 
higher Power and Wisdom, and so 
hallowing our aims and ambitions, were 
to settle down upon us with such a 
pressure of the morrow’s uncertainty 
and its utter disconnection with to-day, 
that we ld be wholly unable to 
take it into our thought and plan; that 
we should continually limit ourselves to 
the moment in our possession; that we 
should strive strictly to live entirely in 


and to the present. Suppose this, if 
you can suppose it; and there is not one 
of us from whose hands the great in- 
terests and aims of his life would not 
instantly drop. For in every life to- 
day’s care and duty and joy are bound 
to the morrow and stand in relation to 
it. Life is not a stationary thing, else 
were it not life. It is movement and 
flow. it is motion towards the goal of 
our desires, which always is beyond 
and hid from clear view. And so every 
life takes the future into its calculation 
and hope, and must do so. There is 
no other way of living. See how the 
simplest cares and occupations do this 
for us, not to speak of those large and 
far-reaching schemes which professedly 
build for those who are to follow us. 
Here is a mother training her little 
child. With gentle firmness she cor- 
rects his momentary waywardness or 
wrong, instilling that great lesson which 
soon or late we all have to learn— 
the sooner the better—obedience; the 
bending of our selfish will and pleas- 
ure tothe higher law. But why does 
she, if wise, give time and tax patience 
to have this one act right now? Some 
parents, I fear, do not. They feel per- 
haps that it is matter of indifference, a 
thing of the moment, and so pass it by. 
But she sees a deeper value and reach. 
There are habits and principles in pro- 
cess of formation here. It is a charac- 
ter and life to come in the world which 
she is set to guide and guard; and this 
weights her act with importance. 
She is shaping not only that child’s 
later usefulness in the world at large, 
but his own happiness and highest suc- 
cess; and her love is the root of her 
care, Why is it that at times we feel 
called upon, all of us, to make a point 
of some seemingly trifling affair, which 
for the trouble of it we would choose to 
pass by, but that there is involved in it a 
principle we would vindicate? Is it not 
this conviction and consciousness that 
the present is not a moment apart, but 
that it and we are bound in a larger 
scheme reaching before and after? 
Why in the legislation of nations are 
laws made, to come into effect at some 
point of the future,—as, for example, 
that the offspring of slave parentage 
after such a date shall be deemed free- 
born, or again when the credit of an 
unborn generation is pledged to the 
payment of advantages and principles 
purchased in this,—except that this is 
collective man’s expressed trust and re- 
liance bridging the future and carrying 
his plans confidently across the gulf? 
Or take the young man or woman in 
study and apprenticeship preparing for 
their coming work and career. What 
makes self-denial easy and strenuous 
labor a joy, but this larger future which 
is held in trust? Or without this goal 
how would life take its direction 
through this else meaningless present? 
What merchant would buy except to 
sell on the morrow, or what discoverer 
hoist sail except to find land beyond the 
sea, or what sower drop the seed ex- 
cept in confidence of the harvest, or 
what prophet lift his voice except in 
vision of a better society, or what work- 
man of any sort work except to rejoice 
in the worth of his achievement and to 
reap its tesults? But the goal is always 
future, and into that future we take no 
step except as inspired by our trust. 
Of that future we have no knowledge 
except what we may call an inferential 
knowledge. It is the lamp of faith we 
lift before our path, though the wick 
is fed by all the deeper lessons of our 
past life. 

Such seems to me to be the order of 
our life; and a wise and beneficent 
order I cannot but believe it is. There 
are times in all our lives when we crave 
to know with the certainty of absolute 
knowledge what lies immediately be- 
fore; what events the future hides from 
us to flow from our difficult and hesi- 
tating course. We would be glad to 
lift the veil and look down the vista 
thus opened. We would walk by sight 
and not by faith. But even in such 
moments we would all say, I think, 
that for the future always to lie before us 
as seen and known incall it has in store, 
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would not be desirable, would not add 
to the joy and zest of our life. It is the 
very surprises of our life, new every 
morning and fresh every evening, that 
keep it fresh and stimulate us on. 
Were we to be given continually a 
clear vision of the year or month or 
even the day before us, it would turn 
this constant freshness of existence into 
a tale that is told. To-morrow would 
be as yesterday when it is past. It is 
this continual newness of our life that 
gives it its keenest relish aud delight. 
And so though there be these times when 
we ask eagerly of the future, yet we 
would not have the veil lift if that were 
always to have the veil lifted and 
we were to move through the scenes 
that await us as through a play already 
rehearsed. 


This seems, as I have said, to be the 
appointed order of our lives; that we 
should live by this trust, not a forced 
and formal and willed trust, but by a 
sweet and devout and natural trust, 
born at the very start and deepening all 
the way; not built up by effort but fed 
continually by the toil, the duty, the 
love, the thought, the longing, the joy, 
yes, and the sorrow and trial, all the 
deeper things of our life. This natural 
trust may reach in us no higher than in 
those who are reproved in the text; 
that is, it may stimulate only our out- 
ward and material life, be a sort of pru- 
dential philosophy for getting on in the 
world, This is good in its place and is 
so far trust. But it may reach much 
higher than this, rest in spiritual laws, 
bring God near, atmosphere the soul in 
gratitude and strength and joy, shine 
in the face and beautify character and 
sweeten life and take all sting from 
death. 

And now one thought more, a 
thought suggested by this word “death.” 
For as the morrow lies before each to- 
day, and from the one we glide on into 
the other, though we know not what 
on it shall be, so the future beyond this 
earthly life lies before us veiled and 
hid,—this “‘ morrow of death” whose 
sun shall rise upon our yesterday of 
earth. It is a very common thing, even 
among a certain class of loyal and earn- 
est men and women to-day, to disparage 
this yonder-looking of our thought and 
hope. ‘ One world at a time, Parker,” 
said Thoreau to the friend who would 
know what visions rose upon the dying 
man’s eyes; and the words are often 
quoted as the sum of wisdom in this 
matter. So much has our immortal hope 
been misused in theological doctrines of 
punishment and reward to the obscur- 
ing of the true principles of conduct, 
and so much has this present life, which 
to us all ought to be of valueand signifi- 
cance in itself, been made a mere wait- 
ing place whence to get to heaven and 
escape hell, that in the reaction not a few 
people have wanted to shut out all 
thought of anything beyond as the first 
condition of that decent living here and 
now which they desire. And I can ap- 
preciate this feeling. At the same time 
I hold it to be neither desirable, nor in- 
deed possible, to shut out this larger 
future from our imagination and 
thought. It comes to us all at times. 
It comes to us as we question of our life 
and ask “* Whither?” It comes to us 
as the friend of long years and close in- 
timacy drops from our side. Already 
this Beyond is peopled for us with 
many of our dearest and best known. 
Just as to-day we look to the morrow, 
so in this larger to-day of earth we look 
to the great morrow beyond; and one 
is just as natural asthe other. The one 
springs as naturally out of human life as 
the other. And what I want to say is 
this; as we carry this trust continually 
forward to the morrow, so in like man- 
ner our life teaches us to carry it for- 
ward to the greater morrow. As none 
has come from the to-morrow into the 
to-day, so to me none has come from 
this larger to-morrow to tell me what 
and how it shall be with me then and 
there. But as I can nowhere draw the 
line and cut off the future from my 
contemplation and thought, as my trust 
in the morrow is born of my life, and is 
part and parcel of my natural faith, so 
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is it with this to-morrow toward which 
we all fare. I know not what shall be 
on that morrow, but this I do know; 
that too is rooted in my to-day, and can 
be but further flower and fruit of it; 
and the same laws that bind my earthly 
me must cross also this last span. 

ow simple and how native a thing 
to our human hearts is this trust! It is 
deeper than all our reasoning, began to 
be in us before ever we knew what an 
argument was. Why are we not letting 
it have freer course to warm and glad- 
den and give rest to our oft-disquieted 
lives? Why, but that in our setting out 
in search of a demonstrated faith we 
have separated ourselves from thesimple 
and native reliances of the soul and have 
sought afar what is to be found at our 
own door. Let us come back to our- 
selves, Let us drink from the living 
fountains within. Let us throw our- 
selves upon this simple inborn and in- 
bred trust. Let us keep evermore the 
childlike heart. That always is beauti- 
ful. To that God and heaven are near. 
And though we know not the future, 
or read it but vaguely through the 
gleams of this present, yet only so can 
life be evermore new and fresh to us, 
and the loyal heart need have no fear. 


She Study Gable. 


The Continuous Creation. An application oy 
the evolutionary philosophy to the Christian 
religion. By Myron Adams, Boston: Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 

This book of eighteen chapters and 
259 pages is a valuable addition to the 
literature of Evolution. The author’s 
interpretation of the best scientific and 
philosophical thought of such men as 
Profs. Tyndall, Edward Clodd, Le- 
Conte, John Fiske and others, concern- 
ing the God of evolution, is exception- 
ally definite and complete, and expressed 
in terms sufficiently simple to render 
them comprehensible to the average in- 
telligence. The dedication of this book to 
the Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Rochester, N. Y.,is not indicative of the 
treatment of the subject. Theologians 
have treated the developments of science 
in such an irrational manner that a vol- 
ume dedicated to an orthodox church is 
usually looked upon with suspicion by 
those who prefer to read rational litera- 
ture. It is gratifying to note that the 
author of this book has violated all the 
canons of theology, and has given a 
broad and comprehensive view of the 
religious tendencies of Evolution. A 
few excerpts taken at random will per- 
haps serve better in giving an idea of 
the rational thoughts that run through 
the pages. 

Of the infallible Bible doctrine he 
Says: 

“Tt reduces God to silence now; and in His 
place sets up the book to do all the speaking 
for God which is done.” 

On page 57 he says: 

“To reconcile the old concepts of truth with 
the new has been attempted time and time 
again, but without success. To reconcile the 
truth of the past with the truth of to-day is 
not difficult. If we consider that the Bible is 
a growth, an evolution, and is to be studied in 
the light of that fact, it will cease to bea stum- 
bling block to thinking men; its letter will be 


less regarded, and its spirit will shine upon the 
world as a light to all who seek righteousness.” 


Of the church he says: 


“ He who should attempt to write a history 
* * * * * of the Christian Church in 
PID BEICB i BS ie Gre Orr iG... excluding 
men like Channing, and Parker, and Beecher, 
and Phillips Brooks, and Heber Newton, and 
David Swing, would be like one describing a 
lot of bones, bound together by joints and 


—— 


ligaments, as a human being, forgetting to 


mention the life power, the heart and brain 
power in connection with the bones.” 
. ce * * * * 

“God has His prophets and seers not only 
in religion but in every kingdom of thought 
and interest. He has His Copernicus, and His 
Kepler, His Faraday, and Huxley, His Agassiz 
and Dana. * * * * * * Therefore the 
prophets of chemistry, of geology, of biology, 
of political economy, and the seers who see 
and sing have each their divine function here 
among us.” 


No less certain are his utterances con- 
cerning Evolution. On page 121 he 
says: 

“ Moreover the hypothesis of evolution is 
the only working hypothesis for physical 


science. Take away the theory and you set 


back medical science along way; you set back 
biology all the way, so that there is nothing of 
it left. ‘Take away evolution from any of the 
progressive researches of men, and you have 
withered or frozen those researches.” 

The chapters on “ The Idea of God,” 
* The Consummation of Evolution is 
Immortality,” and “ Divine Inshinings” 
are especially interesting, as, indeed, is 
every chapter of the book. To those 
who are timid about accepting the 
theory of evolution for fear of becom- 
ing materialists, this book will prove a 
revelation. L. G. W. 


With Sa’dit in the Garden, or The Book of 
Love. Embodied in a Dialogue held in the 
Garden of the Taj Mahal at Agra. By Ed- 
win Arnold. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


A poem of 211 pages, introducing us 
to “The ‘Ishk’ or Third Chapter of 
the Bostdin of the Persian Poet Sa’di.” 
The accomplished author greets his 
readers in a graceful proem of 26 lines, 
beginning: 

“Sweet Friends! who love the music of the 

Sun 

And listened—glad and gracious—many an 

one, 

While on a light strung lyre, I sought to 

tell 

Indian Siddartha’s wisdom;” and ending: 


“ Come once more with me from our som- 
bre skies 

To hear great Sa’di’s tuneful mysteries— 

‘Nightingale of a thousand lays’—for he 

Will, ’mid the Garden, sing in many a key 

Rare Persian airs. But, tell them first, my 


song !— 

Lest they do thee, and me, and Sa’di 
wrony— 

To come with hearts to gentle thoughts in- 
clined, | 


Since this is only for the wise and kind; 
And, of itself, our garden shuts its gate 

On him that’s hard, cold, uncompassionate; 
But opens wide its alleys green and still, 
To Sesame of Love and fair Good-will!” 


The first 28 pages of introduction 
invite us “to a glorious garden,” at 
Agra, in which stood the Zaz Mahal, 
atomb built by the Emperor to mark 
the burial place of his Queen. “In 
shadow of her sepulchre” sate a group 
of friends, ** Underneath the moon, to 
ead the ‘Ishk.’?” Among them 


“That Englishman, 

That Saheb I knew, lover of India. 

Too much her lover! for his heart lived 
there, 

How far soever wandered thence his feet. 

Some said—amongst the Buddhists he had 
dwelled 

Of old in Indian towns, and was re-born 

In cold, hard, unbelieving Frangestan, 

Outcast for ancient faults to expiate: 

Some, that in days of the great mutiny, 

The dark Mahratta maidens laid the spell 

Of love and hidden teachings on his soul; 

Some, that he dreamed the West and East 
would meet 

On some far day, by some fresh-opened 
path, ‘ 

In sisterly new Truths, and strove for that; 

I think he did but find Wisdom’s wide 
stream 

Nearest the fountain clearest, India’s air 

Softer and warmer than his native skies; 

And liked the gentle speech, the grave re- 
serve, 

The piety and quiet of the land, 

Its old-world manners, and its reverent 
ways, 

And kind simplicity of Indian homes, 

And classic comeliness of Indian girls 

More than his proper people and his tasks. 

He was to blame, but he loved India.” 


The story unfolded in the charming 
pages is of a love 


“ Passionate for the Unseen, as never none 
Passioned for Seen; remembering every 
one— 
Day-tide and night-tide, only Him, as never 
Lover remembered mistress under Sun!” 
The word of Jesus, “ He that loseth 
his life shall find it,” written out in 
Oriental phrase, here reads: 
“ That which doth set thee free from self 
shall bring 
Nighness to God! This is a subtle thing 
The selfless only know. Not self-possess- 
in es 
Art thou thine own—but self-abandoning.”’ 
Companioned by such thoughts and 
visions, it is a high privilege to spend 
an hour “ with Sa’di in The Garden.” 
J. R. E. 
Monopolies and the People. By Charles 
Whiting Baker. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25. 
This latest volume of the series of 
“Questions of the Day” is a timely 
and valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion everywhere in ones on the 
subject of “trusts.” r. Baker has 


and established his inductions with cau- 
tion and fairness, producing a book 
that no one interested in the issue, what- 
ever his own opinions, can afford to 
miss. Through fifteen chapters the 
author keep his personal views in 
the background, and only in the six- 
teenth and last does he advance them, 
and then with becoming modesty. We 
wish he could have refrained altogether, 
for he maintains that wealthy corpor- 
ations acting under government author- 
ity and patronage would manage pub- 
lic interests, as transportation for exam- 
ple, better than government could do 
it, and his wdtzmate solution of the 
question involves a payment of four to 
eight per cent. a year on millions of 
dollars of stocks and bonds, this pay- 
ment to be levied on the people from 
generation to generation. C. H. K. 


Lil.—By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

A pure, wholesome story, the scene 
of which is laid in a quiet English vil- 
lage. The sayings and doings of a 
happy family of rollicking children 
make very interesting reading, but the 
reader is made to feel more than mere 


trayed. He can but be grateful for 


| the many lessons in patience and un- 


selfishness learned from crippled Lil, 
whose sad accident, instead of blight- 
ing her young life, serves only to make 
her character more sweet and _ noble 
and to strengthen her influence for 
good over others. A book to read and 
be better for reading. H. Kk, 


Pens and Types, or hints and helps for 
those who write, print, read, teach or learn. 
A new and improved edition. By Benjamin 
Drew. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Chica- 
go: A.C. McClurg and Co, $1.25. 

The lengthy title of this book leaves 
little to be said in the way of descrip- 
tion. It is by a practical printer, and 
intended primarily for writers for the 
press, though incidentally also for 
teachers and scholars. We can give 
the book no higher praise than the ex- 
pression of a heartfelt wish that every 
one who writes for UNiITy might be- 
come familiar with its suggestions. 

C. H. K. 


THERE are immoral men who hear 
the voice of conscience, but heed it not; 
but there is no such thing as an uxmmoral 
man, to whom conscience speaks not 
at all_—/rancis Bowen. : 

THE special capacity for believing is 
connected with a special incapacity for 
thinking.— Gotthezl. 


A FANATIC is a man whose mind 
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— OR— 
Similarities of Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D. 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anp INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. Y. Independent: The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

hristian Union: ‘The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion. 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemys camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 


cents, postpaid. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new criptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


collected his facts with great industry, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


Dec. 7, 1889 


es 


Potes from the ‘Hieh, 


Boston.— <A conference of Unity Clubs is 
called for December 19 and 20, in Boston. 
There are planned a general consultation in 
Channing Hall and a sermon and services in 
one of our churches. 

—The Monday Club discussed the frequent 
question, “ Can Unitarianism reach and hold 
tha people?” The speaker believed that lib- 
eral views of Christianity can and ought to 
meet general acceptance in the East and the 
West. 

—The half-hour noon services which have 
been held during the past four winters in 
King’s Chapel will be commenced early this 
month. Rev. Dr. Hale will lead the first 
meeting. 

—The Mayor has recommended to the city 
government the purchase of the historic West 


Church, the late pulpit of Dr. Bartol, to be 


held for some needed public uses, and so pre- 
served to the city. | 

—At a late informal meeting of the ministers 
and business men residing in Boston and 
those now visiting our city, it was thought ad- 
visable to recommend an increase by 50 per 
cent. in the annual contribution from the 
churches to the A. U. A., because the A. U. 
A. has within the last eight years spent 
$100,cCoo of invested funds, and now finds its 
annual needs widening. It was thought that 
the societies would cheerfully, if at all possi- 
ble, comply with the recommendation now 
that general business is fairly prosperous. 


The New York Conference.—The fifth an- 
nual meeting of the New York Conference of 
the Unitarian Churches{was held in the Church 
of the Messiah, N. Y., Nov. 19, 20. Rev. James 
G. Townsend, of Pittsburg, Pa., preached the 
opening sermon. Subject: “The Old and the 
New in Theology and Thought.” From one 
who was present we get word that the Confer- 
ence was “a good one.” The presence of 
“three or four promising, able, earnest young 
ministers,” “the spontaneity of the meetings,” 
“a fine evening meeting when the subjects 
were all of the how-to-do-it kind—Street Boy’s 
Clubs, Working Girls’ Rights, Sunday-school 
Methods of developing the lLend-a-hand 
Spirit, etc,” all made it good to be there. 
There was an application from the Philadel- 
phia and Middle States churches to join the 
New York Conference and together form one 
‘“ New York and Middle States Conference.” 
And the establishment of Unitarian headquar- 
ters in New York City was discussed and 
finally agreed upon. This denominational 
centre for the present will be the Parish 
House of All Souls. A significant move this, 
and in the right direction. ‘ Out of these last 
two movements I think much good may come 
in time,” says our correspondent, “ Till Uni- 
tarianism, not by any means utterly, but much 
more thoroughly than now, de-Bostonizes 
itself, it can never do much in this big land. 
New York, Chicago, San Fraicisco, should 
become strong centres of radiating impulse.” 


Camden, N. J.— Rev. J. L. Corning, of Unity 
Church, preached on “ The Scramble of Poli- 
tics” November 10. The New Jersey Zem 
perance Gazette devotes three and a half col- 
ums toits publication. In answering the ques- 
tion, what can we do “to cleanse the Augean 
stable of politics,” he says: ‘If itis immoral 
to cheat and steal in politics, it is immoral to 
sit still and do nothing to restrain and repress 
cheating and stealing. This is one of the 
great obstacles in the way of political reform, 
the selfish let alone attitude of the best ele- 
ments in society towa:ds it. And until this 
great array of indifferentists can be stirred up 
to their duty, the army of Shylocks in political 
life will have things their own way, enlarging 
every day the booty of unrighteousness and 
multiplying the trophies of manifold iniquity.” 
—Mr. Corning has prepared aseries of Sunday 
evening lectures for Unity pulpit,suggested by 
the experiences of his summer trip abroad. 
The following are the themes upon which he 
will speak: 1. “The Uses of Travel.” 2. 
“The Inquest and Moral Discipline of an 
Ocean Voyage.” 3. “ Man’s Conquest of the 
Sea.” 4. “The Lessons ofan Alpine Climb.” 
5. “ The Religious Life of Europe.” 6. “The 
Sunday of Continental Europe.” 


Chicago, I1L—The Chicago Women’s Uni- 
tarian Association met at the First Church, 
Thursday, Nov. 21, with Mrs. Ware, the Pres- 
ident, in the chair. The minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting were read and approved. The 
essayist of the day, Mrs. Arnulphy, not being 
able to give her paper, it was unanimously 
voted that Mrs. Ware, having attended the 
National Conference as delegate, should give 
a report of that conference, which she did ina 
most admirable manner, it taking the form of 
an “informal talk.” This was followed by the 
reading of a New York letter in the Aegis- 
ter, telling us of the New York League Sisters’ 
work, through which we already began to feel 
the electric thrill of the National Alliance. It 
was so strongly felt that this had not only 
been an enjoyable, but a profitable meeting, 
that it was suggested that one day of each 
season should be devoted to miscellaneous 


subjects. The meeting then adjourned. 


EMMA DupPEE, Sec’y. 


Rock River Circle, [lL—The Rock River 
Circle met November 19 and 20, at Buda. 
The opening sermon was given by the Rev. 
Virgil H. Brown, of Princeton. The eloquent 
words of the speaker were listened to with the 
closest attention by the appreciative audience. 
He spoke on the words, “ When I make up 
my jewels.” The jewel wasthe symbol of the 


highest and noblest qualities of the human 
mind brought into proper relations with the 
infinite mind or life. On Wednesday the de- 
votional meeting was led by the Rev. Mr. 
Loomis, of Monmouth, during which he made 
a very able address. Mr. Judy, of Davenport, 
read an interesting paper on the Origin and 
Growth of Unitarianism in this country, It 
was very complete and gave a very good his- 
tory of the movement. It was followed by a 
discussion in which Messrs. Miller, Brown and 
Hartley took part. The broad question of the 
difference between Pantheism and Unitarian- 
ism was ably discussed. The evening service 
was conducted by Rev. Lewis J. Duncan, of 
Sheffield, and Rev. D. N. Hartley, of Malden. 
We all heartily enjoyed the good things pre- 
sented to the conference. ; 

Buda, Ill.—Rev. Chester Covell and wife 
left Buda on Thursday, Nov. 28, for Salt Lake, 
California and Arizona, to be absent twelve 
months. Previous to their departure they re- 
ceived a purse of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars from friends in Princeton. Mr 
and Mrs. Covell are warmly cherished in the 
hearts of devoted friends in all the region round 
about their old parish home. And Prince- 
ton falling within the favored circle speaks 
out its love in this substantial manner. We 
understand that on the last Sunday be’ore his 
departure from Buda, Mr. Covell addressed h's 
old parishioners, in the forenoon, at a funeral, 
in the evening at a wedding So for many 
years he has stood to comfort his pcople in 
their sorrows and bless them in their joys. 
We join with many others in wishing brother 
and sister Covell a pleasant and profitable out- 
ing and a safe return to their old friends. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—At the Independent 
Church, Thanksgiving Day was celebrated 
with elaborate services, the pastor, Rev. Henry 
Frank, preaching the sermon on “Social, 
Political and Civil Progress, or How to Put 
God in the Constitution.” We learn from a 
local paper that the friends of Mr. Frank are 
making a strong effort to induce him to with. 
draw his resignation of the charge. To this 
end a petition has been circulated and signed 
by over three hundred persons, most of 
whom are not identified with his society. 


Jamestown, North Dakota.—Rev. Helen G. 
Putnam goes this week to Jamestown to begin 
Unitarian services Dec. 8. She goes by invita 
tion of the people, who propose to sustain her 
for several months, and as much longer as the 
interest justifies. This is pioneer work, as no 
liberal service has yet been held in James- 
town. 


Wichita, Kansas.— We have seen the second 
annual report of the Secretary of Unity Sun. 
day-school. It is a record of patient, painstak- 
ing work. The highest number of scholars en- 
rolled is 123. The average attendance has 
been 49. One scholar was present every 
Sunday. The Christmas, Easter and Harvest 
festivals have been celebrated. 


Geneseo, Ill.—The pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Geneseo has written himself. down 
a Civil Service reformer. At his Thanksgiv- 
ing Service, Nov. 24, he preached on ‘“ The 
Nation’s Conscience and Civil Service Re- 
form.”’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio. —We learn that Leon A. 
Harvey, class of ’89, Harvard Divinity School, 
has received and accepted a unanimous call 
to the pastorate of Unity Church, Cincinnati. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5o0cents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs,” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—New 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one, year free; this offer 


applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address | 


CHARLES H. KERR 4&4 CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B 
Knapp. 8. B. (M.1I. T.) Duxbury. Mass. 
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ewe SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Devaeists. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


From Over the Berder. 


A BOOK OF PROPHESIES AND FANCIES CON- 
CERNING THE LIFE TO COME. 


Among the many printed imaginings regarding the 
life after death this is one of the most modest and con- 
sistent. The relator is supposed to have passed through 
death into another world, which he finds is heaven’s 
borderland. There is no night there, no tears or suffer- 
ing nor any sin; neither does anything seem unreal or of 
miraculous origin; it has the natural features of our 
world, but no mundane faults, and the leading purpose 
of its inhabitants is to bring aspiring humanity into har- 
mony with the divine nature. It is just such a land as be- 
lievers in the millennium expect to see one day in this 
naughty old world of ours; its people still work, they 
marry and are given in marriage, but no selfishness or 
indulgences are present to mar human life and its noble 
purposes, nor does any one become ill or old. The 
entire book is a refreshing dream—one which an 
reader would delight to fine true,—New York Herald. 


Cloth, 16mo., 235 pages, price $1.00, 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mati 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
idvertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
ipplying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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REVISED PRICE LIST 
—()-} — 


CHARLES H. KERR .& C0’S. PUBLICATIONS. 


The following prices take effect Nov. 1, ee and 
supersede any prices previously advertised. 


Anonymous—A Pure Souled Liar...........-.. ---$0 30 
Bickford’s Circumstances Beyond Control.......-. 30 
Bierbower’s Morals of Christ...............--..-- a 
Bixby’s Religion and Sciencc as Allies, cloth____. 50 
‘6 . oe 66 ® 6¢ 
paper.... 306 
EOS 6 RE ccd ccvdniitounctbnadewsiceséndcs soon I 00 
‘¢ ~~ s Legends from Storyland.................. 50 
Sf IE ent int bobepbieiddclonietpencsyen 1 00 
os (EEE Sa tt SE fant 25 
Brotherton’s Sailing of King Olaf.............--- 50 
Burt’s Browning’s Women____------ ESN OP ne ae I 00 
**¢ Seed Thoughts from Browning........---- 25 
CRMASONET B FOC © PUOO. 6.55 accie dinpden po ciewsscencs I 00 
Chicago Browning Society’s Outlines....... 2.2... sO 
Dexter’s Kingdoms of Nature, cloth -...-____...-- 1 75 
" wy Yes half morocco...... 2 25 
Echoes from the Blarney Stone............-----... 


Freedom and Fellowship in Religion............. 
Gannett and Jones’ Faith that Makes Faithful, 


CHUUy ic cne buns deb cess abeihd doth seed cbuced« I 00 
Oe ORR II sa cd win weneenns tacksdccareseee 50 
The same, special paper edition, 10 copies ......-- I 50 
Grumbine’s Evolution and Christianity. ........... 30 
reansen’s Legend of Hamlet... 20. ec wecce 50 
Helps to Self-Culture, 2, 4 and 5, each..-.......... 25 

“ “ “ other numbers, each.-...... 10 
janes’ Primitive Christianity... .......c0.ccc<a-cen- I 25 
sowed EE TU nnn sae nadbadescd obecnbsscbheose 30 

amphlets on Living Questions, per set.......... I 00 
Parker’s (B. 8.) Cabin in the Clearing............ I 50 
Parker’s (Theodore) World of Matter__.-........ =e 
Powell’s Liberty and Life ____.......- See ON 75 
Powe!l’s Our Heredity from God...........---..-- 175 
‘* Show us the Father,’ paper......-............-. 50 
Smith’s (Benj. G.) From Over the Border-_-_....._- I 00 
Smith’s (Luella D.) Wind Flowers .-..___.-...-.. 50 
Stebbins’ American Protectionist’s Manual, cloth, 75 

66 ¢6é é< « 

paper, 25 

- Progress from Poverty .--. 2... 22... ~iy 
Stockwell’s Evolution of Immortality____......... 60 
Towne’s Aphorisms of the Three Threes...._..- a 
PORTO te BEE vincceneeh \chneadasecceeckcous 

‘*  Uplifts of Heart and Will ................ 20 
Williams’ Rational Theology..........--____.--- - 100 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 


‘THE. FARMER'S olo 


Go.. St, 


FARMERS VOICE CO. 232 


UNITY SUNDAY-SOHOOL LESSONS. 
ePrice per dozen does not include postage. ary 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III, School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C, Gannett. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.25; chart, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America, By W, C. Gannett. 15 cents; per 
dozen, $1.25. | 

VI, Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 

. America, By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents; per 
dozen; $1.25. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J, Ll. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis, By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, fZ 

IX, The Story of the English New Testament. 

By N. P, Gilman. 15 cents; per dozen, 


1.25. 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M, Mann. _ 15 cents; per dozen, 


$1.25. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation 
Unceasing. By H, M, Simmons, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

XII, Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

XIII, Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann, 20 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


XV. The we saeee of Jesus, Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land. 

XVI. The Childhood of Jesus, Part II, In Jesus’ 
Home, 


XVII. The Childhood of Jesus, Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 1n Je- 
, rusalem; and after. 
These four Series by W. C. Gannett, Each 
10 cents; per dozen, 1,00, 
XIX. The Seven Great Teachers of the World 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday- 
Schools, 30 cents; per dozen, $°.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00, 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Kaster, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; 
per hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample Copies, 3 cents; 
Per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


‘Sayings of Jesus,” 10 cards, iiluminated, 15 
cents. 

** Kindness to Animals,” 
1§ cents, 

‘*Corner-Stones of Character,”’ 
with photo, 20 cents, 

* Home Life,’”? 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 


cents, 
** School Life.’’ Out. of Print, 


10 cards, illuminated, 


12 tinted cards, 


Hoof > 


OTHER SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS, 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 
dozen. 

Lives and Deeds. Part I. Early Hebrew 
Stories. By Rev. C. F, Dole, 125 pages, 
20 cents; per dozen, $2.00, 

Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, By Rev, 
Henry G, Spaulding. 1130 pages, 20 cents; 
per dozen, $2.00, 

Old Testament @hart, to show the gradual 
growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cents, 

The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cents. 

The Art of Securing Attention. ByJ.G. 

_ Fitch, 15 cents, 

The Sunday-School; its Tools, Methods 
and Worship. ByJ. V. Blake. 15 cents, 

“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A Drama 
for Sunday-School Concerts. Six Characters, 
By J. V. Blake. 15 cents; or, 7 copies for 


I2 cents per 


1.00, 

Worshie. Three Sermons in Pamphlet. Worship 
Neeessary to the Completeness of Religion; 
C, G. Howland. Worship in the Church, J. 
V. Blake, Worship in the Home, W, C, 
Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday-School. By 
Anna L, Parker. 5 cents, 

The Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. 
Eliot. 5 cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A, Long, 

| A Drama for Sunday-Schools or Unity Clubs, 

10 cents; $5.00 per hundred, 

The Minstre\i’s Carol. A short Christmas 
Drama. 5 cents. 


The publications of the Unitarian S. 8. Society, 
Boston, are kept in stock, or ordered by request. Also 
those of the Sunday School Association, London. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
I73 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD 
FIBER-WARE, 


MADE FROM FLA X FIBER INTO 
Water, Dairy, Fire and Cham- 
=S/ber Pails, Wash Basins, Cus- 
#/ pidors, Slop Jars, Mats, Etc. 
Plainand Artistically Dee- 
orated, in Colors and ite, 
that will not rust, water soak or 
reak in falling, butis Light, 
Strong, Cleanly, Durable, isa constant pleasure and 
delight to allwhouse it. Tryit for yourself. None gen- 
uine without above trade mark on bottom. If your 
dealer does not keepit send us his address, and we will 
mail him our catalogue and you some illustrated cards. 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 


LORD & THOMAS, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


- 46 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICACOs 
KINGDOMS O 
NATURE’’—By RANSOM 
trated, over 500 pages. Sold by subscription only. 
how outfit, including a cloth-bound Prospect 


ENT Can clear 150 per cent by sellin 
DEXTER, A.M. Elegantly illus- 
us of 

60 octavo pages mailed to any agent for 30 cents. 
CHARLES #. KERR & CO., 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


T eA 
WANTED A, ONCE sn 
our goods by sample tothe w 
and retail trade. We are the largest 
manufacturersin ourlinein the world. Liberalsalary paid. Perm 


, a- 
nent advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms So Dentamiat Mie. Co., Chicago, TIL, or Cincinnati, a 


150% PRvetitl TO BUGHK AGENTS \ 
Q Outfit 30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
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SUNFLOWERS AND A SERMON, 

If we may find “ Sermons in stones,” 
I do not see why we may not in sun- 
flowers. It took three years for the 
sunflowers in a certain back yard to 
preach their’sermon to me; and surely, 
any sermon that took three years in the 
preaching, ought to be worth telling 
again to a wider congregation. 

The story, part. first: A friend of 
ours had brought her sunflowers to 
great perfection and gave us some of 
the fine seeds. These were planted in 
our back yard. The soil was very poor, 
but we thouzht we would try planting 
the seeds along the fence and by the 
barn, being assured that they would do 
well in any sort of soil. Sure enough, 
up they came in due season, and grew 
apace. At the proper blooming time 
they bloomed, and very large and beau- 
tiful were the blossoms—much finer 
than anything that back yard had seen 
before. 

The sunflowers had full appreciation 
from me, and I thought, * Well, they 
are generous sort of growers! They 
give just as good as they can wherever 
you set them down, just like some few 
people that one meets in this so called 
wicked world. What a sermon they 
have preached to me all summer!” 

But the sermon was not finished yet. 
This was only “ firstly.” The autumn 
came, the ripened seeds fell, and I let 
them fall, wondering if they would 
come up the next spring. Yes, they 
did, and I rejoiced to see them, think- 
ing how good did go on, spite of un- 
favorable surroundings and the croak- 
ing of the pessimist. 

The rain fell, the wind blew, the sun 
shone, and the long, warm days came 
to encourage the brave little seedlings. 
I tried to think they were fine plants, 
and that by and by they would shed 
just as great a glory over that back yard 
as those of a year ago. Slowly, very 
slowly, I admitted the truth that they 
did not. I Anmew they were smaller 
and poorer, and looked from a lower 
height, and in spite of trying to per- 
suade myself that maybe the weather 
was unfavorable, maybe the girl had 
brutsed some of the plants when hang- 
ing out the washing, maybe I had exag- 
gerated the worth of the first sunflowers 
because of my gratitude to them for 
blooming at all—in spite of all these 
maybes, I slowly faced the fact that 
there was a “ secondly” to my sermon, 
and it was this: Unless the good in 
one is helped a little, has a somewhat 
favorable environment, it will weaken. 

Patiently I waited for another spring 
to see if there was another “ thirdly,” 
and there was. Instead of twenty or 
thirty little seedlings appearing, there 
were only three or four. Never had 
weather been more _ favorable for 
growth, and never had seedlings chosen 
safer places in that yard; but they only 
got up a very little way toward the blue 
sky, and when the blossoming time 
came, the glory halos were no larger 
than China asters, and said to me, *“* You 
see, we can’t goon so. We have had 
nothing to draw upon but the good 
within ourselves. We have given all 
we can, but it is weary work. Take 
the little we have, see that it is good so 
far as it goes, and if ever you set any 
more flowers in this poor place, help 
them a little more.” | 

Was there a “ fourthly ” to the sun- 
flower sermon? I thought so when xo 
brave seedlings came next spring, when 
the place that h.d known them knew 
them no more. © 

I once heard an eminent clergyman 
say that if he could have his choice of 
being born of a long, line of good, intel- 
ligent, cultivated people, and being taken 
in infancy into a camp of savage Indians 
to be reared, or be born of this tribe of 
Savage Indians and taken into an intel- 
ligent home to be reared, he would 
choose the latter. : 

Who of us would not? And yet we 
all believe in the force of heredity in 
the transmission of the good, in the evo- 
lution of that which is highest. 

Anywhere we can see the lesson that 


the sunflowers taught, and it should 
make us very careful, very anxious to 
feed the growing minds about us with 
that which is good and nourishing. 
Keep your faith in “ natural goodness,” 
(it is far nobler faith than a belief in 
total depravity), but do all that you can 
to help the sun and wind and rain of 
nature to make a goodly growth of 
mind and soul, so that a glory may be 
shed upon the world. 

It is not so easy to be good that we 
can keep right on being good in the 
midst of moral and mental poverty; so 
add your mite of nourishment to the 
soil about the struggling seedling, and 
once in a while remember the defeat of 
my brave sunflowers, and do not let the 
other sermon—the human sermon—get 
to “ fourthly,” or even “ secondly.” 

JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, 
Life and Organization from the Ele- 
ments to Man, being a Following of 
Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality 
into Organization, and Organization in- 
to the Various Types of Being, Cul- 
minating in Man.—By Ransom Dex- 
ter, A. M., M. D., LL. D. A valuable 
book of reference to accompany the 
study of any works on evolution. It 
contains nearly 400 illustrations, many 
of them full-page, with a copious glos- 
sary of biological terms. Large 8vo., 
515 pages, half morocco, gilt edges, re- 
duced from’ $6.00 to $2.25; cloth, 
sprinkled edges, reduced from $3.50 to 
$1.75. ) 


“The work really contains a treatment of 
the subject which is new in some important 
respects, and comprises the latest conclusions 
arrived at by the most eminent toilers in this 
field of investigation. The chapter on ‘Life’ 


is especially interesting, as it contains an able | 


discussion of the question which has puzzled 
the ablest minds of historic ages, and was 
doubtless a vexing problem long before men 
became wise enough to write. The last 
chapter, treating of the ‘ facial angle,’ is in 
facts, if not in words, the most eloquent ex- 
isting exposition of the relation between form 
and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animal kingdom. 
The book is handsomely made. The §illus- 
trations are numerous, and, without excep- 
tion, well executed.” —C hicago Tribune. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. . 


No better book to show the trend of Faith amon 
mn who trust the Science of the nineteenth century. Lt 
might have been called ‘‘ The God of Evolution.” 


The Faith of Faiths 
and its Foundations. 


A new edition, paper covered, of ** Show us the 
Father.’? Six Unitarian Conference Ser- 
mons by 

Savage, Calthrop, Simmons, 
Chadwick, Gannett, Jones. 


CONTENTS. 


The Change of Front of the Universe. 
The Fullness of God. 

The Unity of God. 

The Revelation of God. 

The Faith of Ethics. 

Religion from the Near End. 


170 Pages. Price, Paper, 50 cents. 


sany 000k advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions, 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Open Court. 1 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
P. 9. Drawer F. 


THE YANKEE BLAD 


ree, on trial to new ibers oaly, 


ever 


10 weeks for 10 cents. le copy 
free to a list of your story- 


reading friends. 
pine soe Bn price 
for $3; 5 years for 


7" li FE y 
| will nest tbe undersold. 1-cent 


(0 stamps taken. 


* POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St, Boston, Mass, 


Does Cold 
Weather Helpr 


Youd thought so yester- 
day had you seen the pulling 
and hauling of overcoats a.| 
day, and werre willing to be 
driven all the harder to-day 
—because we have the goods 
you want, at the prices you 
want, which makes it a pleas- 
ure and an easy task to 
serve you. 

Overcoats at $10, $13.50, 
$15, $18, $20, $22, $25, $28, 
$30, up to $50. 

Ulsters, $12, $15, $18, $20, 
to $35. 


Cape Coats, $18, $20. 
$22.50, $25, to $30, not 
flimsy, shapeless, and un. 


comfortable, but serviceable, 
stylish, and very comfort- 
able. 

Boys sizes of Overcoats 
and Uisters at boys prices. 
If youve forgotten it, refer 
to yesterday morning's pa- 
pers about boys caps—those 
prices are amazingly low. 

Underwear — here's the 
wonder of wonders—Genu- 
ine Camel's Hair, $1.50 a 
gvarment —never so.d_ less 
than $2.25, and fast enough 
theyi] go. | 

You want Gloves this 
weather—all sorts here. 

Neckwear, imported and 


domestic — you know our 

hobby for fine goods at 

small prices. 
House Coats, Smoking 


Jackets, Dressing Gowns— 
the handsomest we could 
find in England—and we put 
them at easy prices. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
State and Adams-sts. 


Chicago. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or Friend. 
3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 

trations than any other American Dictionary. 


STANDARD AUTHORITY 


in the Government Printing Office, and with the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
Superintendents of Schools in 38 States, and by 
leading College Pres’ts of the U.S. and Canada. 


An invaluable companion in every School and at 
every Fireside. Sold by all. ksellers. 
Pamphlet with Specimen Pages, etc., sent free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


for investment in real 
we 


tirst-class 
Best references given. 
MANNING, BOGLE & 


INVESTMENTS. 


GUARANTEED 10% net — 
estate in 


The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful—By William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Eight sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan- 
nett, and “Faithfulness,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers only in packages of ten. 


Frances E. Willard says of it: ‘The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
my own, that I wrote a little notice of it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, I 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 
writings of a Unitarian, and wondered that a 
Methodist, like myself would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildlv inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not in his classic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. 
At this, the young man had the grace to write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first note came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had read the second.” 


Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 
Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16 mo., 
424° pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 


applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


J. I. Shayne 
& Co., 


Fur Manufacturers, 
191 AND 193 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Will retail this season at 
lowest Cash Wholesale 
prices their Celebrated 
perfect fitting 

SA LSKIN 
Garments and Furs, 
Shoulder-Capes, * Muffs, 
Caps, Gloves, Robes, etc. 
(2 Writefor prices and 
catalogue. Prompt at- 


tention to mailorders. Inspection invited. 
In writing please mention this paper. 


Cc. A. LONG’S 
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Dec. 7, 1889 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE time is close by when UNITY readers 
will be making their annual holiday purchases 
of books. We ask their especial attention to 
our announcements in this and other volumes 
of Uniry. The book business and the publi- 
cation of UNITY are carried on by us together, 
so that any increase in our sales of books is a 
direct help to the paper. 

Most of UNITY’s subscriptions expire next 
March, or in about three months. All whose, 
subscriptions end then, will do well to take 
advantage offer of a year’s renewal and five 
dollars worth of books, prepaid for $5.00 cash 
with order. 


AN EXQUISITE holiday gift is the beautiful 
padded calf edition of “‘ The Thought of God,” 
by Frederick L. Hosmer and William C. 
Gannett. This book of poems is too well 
known to UNITY readers to need any descrip- 
tion. Of the fine edition we have on hand 
just eight copies, being all that the publisners 
had in this form. ‘Their price for the edition 
was $3.00, our price is $2.50. Wehave also 
the cloth edition at $1.00, and the paper edi- 
tion at 50 cents. Note that no more of the 
calf edition will be obtainable this year than 
the eight copies on hand, so that those wishing 
to secure them must order early. 


OTHER less expensive books of poetry suit- 
able for gift books are “ The Sailing of King 
Olaf and Other Poems,” by Alice Williams 
Brotherton, cloth, full gilt, 50 cents; ‘‘ Wind 
Flowers,” by Luella D. Smith, a handsom 
book of 235 pages, mostly translations from 
the German, 50 cents; “Echoes from the 
Blarney Stone,” a bright collection of Irish 
dialect verses, 60 cents; James Vila Blake’s 
Poems, $1.00; Benjamin S. Parker’s Cabin in 
the Clearing, $1.50. All these are neatly 
bound in cloth. 


THE very atest book in the form of fiction 
is “ From Over the Border,” which the New 
York Herald calls “among the many printed 
imaginings regarding the life after death, one 
of the most modest and consistent.” See also 
review in UNITY of Nov. 23. $1.00. 


LIBERTY AND LIFE, the new book by E 
P. Powell, author of “Our Heredity from 
God,” has been delayed in the printing but 
will soon be out, in ampletime for the holi- 
days. It will contain seventeen discourses, 
making 208 12mo. pages. Price for cloth edi- 
tion, 75 cents. Order now and receive the 
book at once on publication, about Dec. 1o. 
The paper edition of ‘‘ Liberty and Life ” will 
not be sold at any pricebut will be given to 
any UNITY subscriber sending us a new name 
for a year with $1.00 before Jan. 1. 


A coop story for girls is “ Jack ’s Afire” or 
“The Burton Torch,” by Florence M. Camp- 
bell, a large 12mo. volume of 425 pages, beau- 
tifuliy and substantially bound, reduced in 
price from $1.5c to $1.00. Toclose out our 
present stock of this book before Christmas 
we will send three copies to any one address, 
prepaid, for $2.co. 

A STANDARD book at half price is ‘ Free- 
dom and Fellowship in Religion,” over 400 
pages of lectures and addresses delivered from 
the platform of the Free Religious Association 
by such writers as Abbot, Wasson, Potter, 
Frothingham, Higginson, Weiss, Samuel 
Johnson, Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Julia Ward Howe and 
W.C. Gannett. Retail price $1.50, our price. 
including postage, 75 cents. 

See also advertisement of these and other 
books in other columns of this paper. Remem- 
ber that our prices include prepayment of 
postage or expressage by us, when the money 
is sent wlth the order. Address : 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Voice. 

Those who overtax the voice in singing or 
public speaking will find “‘ BRown’s BRONCH- 
IAL TROCHES”’ exceedingly useful, enabling 
them to endure more than ordinary exertion 
with comparative ease, while they render 
articulation clear. For Throat Diseases and 
Coughs they are asimple yet effective remedy. 
Containing nothing injurious, they may be 
used as often as required, and will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 
For forty years they have been recommended 
by physicians, and widely used, being known 
all over the world as one of the few staple 
cough remedies. Sold only in boxes, 


The Limited Fast Mail. 


The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, has 
just put ona Limited Fast Mail Train to carry the 

nited States mail between Council Bluffs and San 
Francisco and Portland, This daily Fast Mail train 
will carry a limited number of passengers, and in addi- 
tion to the United States Mail Cars, and a baggage car 
will be composed of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and 
Pullman Dining Car for Portland, and a Pullman 
Sleeping Car for San Francisco, thus accommodating a 


limited number of prance ers. a 
The sleepers and the diner will run through rom’ 


Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Rail : 
Only first-class tickets will be honored on this train, 

This train with its connections, makes the extraordi- 
nary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
and 104 hours to Portland. 

As accommodations are limited, early application 
for same should be made tothe Union Pacific Agents 
in New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to E, 
L, Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 2§c. a bottle. 


Aunoungements, 
OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEss1AH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 11:00 A. M. 
Sunday, Dec. 8, Mr. Blake will preach, sub- 
ject, “The one Religion.” Sunday-school 
at 10:00 A, M. 


ALL Souts CuurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Dec. 8, Mr. Jones 
will preach in the morning at 11:00, on “A 
Search for an ‘Infidel.’” Sunday-school at 
9:30A.M. Novel section of Unity Club Mon- 
day evening, Dec.g. ‘Teachers’ meeting every 
Friday evening at 7:45. 

Unity Cuurcu, Hinsdale.-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


HoLLAND LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 
Curran Hall, 350 Blue Island ave., near 14th 
street. Prof. David Swing will preach Sunday 
evening, Dec. 8, at 7:30. Sunday-school at 
2:30 P. M. 


Fast Trains to the Pacific Coast, 

Passengers for San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Oregon, and intermediate points 
can now leave Chicago at 11:10 P. M. daily, 
on the Fast Overland Train of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul (Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha Short Line) and Union 
Pacific Railways, and arrive at San Francisco 
in 824 hours, at Portland, Oregon, in 794 
hours, which is the quickest time made 
across the Continent. 

For Through Tickets, Sleeping Car re- 
servations, and further information, apply to 
the nearest coupon ticket agent, or address A. 
V.H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma ENDICOTT 
DA rg ccc sekk ndeligitdae sd Seebiid denen 10 

2 Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago Browning Society. 


Seis SOD cca vcccnsivekisssitinadconsiewe 50 
3. Outline Studies in @eorge Eliot. By 
Ce an hewecen 10 


4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorcet 


Fi Bes oss dbunbGk ivadncat ass: Gukeunen 25 


5. Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By GILEs B. 
I i i il ici oe mii 25 
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SEPT Ye TEI T CITT Terr ere tr Eee 10 

7. The Masque of the Wear. Arranged 
Oe RE ais SE a ticddndonctavalscueduans 10 
§. Outline Studies in James Russell — 
Lowell. By Mrs. S. B. BEALS.......... 10 

9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 

Clubs and Private Reading. By JENKIN 
I NE i i cineuiinbachucnibece 10 

10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GEORGE L. Fox........ — - 

11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WILL1AM F. ALLEN... 10 

I2. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicott MAREAN.. 10 

13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By JENKIN LLoyp JONES.......--- 10 

14. History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 

Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 


and Albert Diirer. By ELLEN D. HALE... 10 


15. Religious History and Thought. 


By OU C. LBARMED ooo ok ckdcn cess cecces 10 
16. Studies of Holland. By Epwin D. 
WE cinkua nde cbesnobadokek oe assaennoeeun 10 


17. Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By FREDERICK J, 


TURNER, A.M......- diitamni tpn ekatcinne 10 
18. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 10 


Any book advertised by us will be sent predaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


John W. Chadwick and M. J. Savage on 
EVOLUTION. 


BY MR. SAVAGE: 

The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. 

Pamphlet, 30 pages, 10 cents. 
BY MR. CHADWICK: 

Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. Pamph- 
let, 28 pages, 10 cents. 

Charles Robert Darwin; his Life, Works and Influ- 
ence. Pamphlet, 36 pages, 10 cents. Address, 


James H. West, Publisher, 192 Summer St., Boston. 


‘“FORCIBLE, EASILY UNDERSTOOD, BETTER THAN AL- 
MOST ANYTHING ELSE WRITTEN.”’’ 


NATIONALISM OR PLUTOORAOCY? 
By EDWARD BELLAMY, 
The famous address, now prepared for popular cir- 


| culation.” Sent post paid for two cents. 


t 
Address JAMES H. W EST, Publisher, 
196 Summer Street, Boston. 


CENTS. GOOD CHEER. A pretty illustrated 

and original hand-made holiday card. For sale 

by Charles H. Kerr & Co. Send two cents for cata- 

logue and price list, Misses Searle & Gorton, 
Chicago, Ill. 


«*. Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp. 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


ePR!ICEe: 
CREAM 
BAKING POWDER 


eee 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than a quarter 
ofacentury. It is used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest 
and Most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Sold only in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER Cc. 
New York. Chicago. St. Louis. 
San Francisco. 
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what these Fac-s indicate? You can easily learn to read them as you would a book, and 
IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable you to understand 
all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘*S1ans or CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


“HEADS AND FACES; Howto Study Them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Examiner 
in the phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. Drayton, M.D, Editor 


of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. ceed 
having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of character, and he 
lays down the rules employed by him iu his professional work. 


ere 


. 


This is a most delightful study and every one should know ‘‘How to Read Character,” 
and in this way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowl 
edge will enable employers to choose wisely and will enable employes to meet the requirements 
of peculiar people whom they may be required to please. 

knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 75.000 copies 
having been sold. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied after examining it, money 


will be returned to you, 


We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 | 
on heavy paper, in extra cloth binding. Agentswanted Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—If you will state where this advertisement was seen, we will send you free a sample 
copy of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published monthly at $1.30 a vear. 15 cents a number. 


A LITERARY MARVEL,—$2.50 PERK VOLS, 
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We publish the Popular Reprint of thee ENCYCLOPADIA B ANNICA from latest 
-ha 


English edition, at $2.50 per volume, being one-third the price of the original and one 
We have reproduced alli illustrations, mapsand texts,page for page and 


Scribner edition of the same work, 


the price of the 


volume for volume. Complete sets of 24 vols. now ready fordelivery on EASY PAYMENTS, The great- 
ests work of the kind in the English language. A subscribcr writes; ** The best is now the cheapest.”’ All high 
priced editions of this work arein our ofiice for comparison. Circulars and sample pages mailed. Agents 


wanted, THE HENRY G&G, ALLEN COMPANY. 
739 &741 Broadway, New York; & i126 Washington St., Chicago. 
Or REV. J. M. STROAG, Waukegan, III. 


OIRMAGIC LANTERNS 


WITH, OIL LAMPS HAVE NO EQUAL 


\JIEWS oF Au SUBJECTS 


EASTERN PRICES 
L.MANASSE 
8&8 MADISON S™TCHICAGO ILI 


UA RAN TEED 


MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES, 
Opera and Field Glasses, Microscopes, Tele- 
scopes, Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing 
Tools, Amateur Photographic Outfits, etc. 
Catalogue on application. 


88 MADISON ST., (7ribune Bld'g.) 


Beware we have no branch stores in Chicago. 


One person in each locality can 
earn a good-sized bag of gold at work 
forus during the next few months. 
Some earn $2@ a day and up- 
wards, and all get grand wages No 
one can fail who follows our di- 
\ rections. All is new, plain and 
easy. Experience not necessary. 
\ Capital not required; we start 
ou. Either sex, oe or old. 
4 Xou can hve at home, giving 

work all your time or spare time 
wy on! One person has earned 
. $5000 during past few months; 
= you can do as well, No room to 
explain here. Full purticulars and information mailed FREE to 
those who write us atonce Better not delay if you want work at 
which you will be sure of earning a sum of money 
every month. STINSON & Co., Box GQQ, Portland, Maine. 


- [MPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, and Self-Regulating. 
dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 
to hatch 1 r percentage of fertile eggs 
at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 
6c for lilus Cata. Gko. Hi. STAHL, Quincy, LiL 
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IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


AREND & C@., 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 


WARM FEET 


ENJOYED ALL WINTER 


By invalids the aged and 
all who wear our won- 


. and praise 
) Per pair.s f “A Plain 
‘a e Hea th? sce by mall. Wisteae ¥ 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO. 
Central Music Hall Chicago, Ill. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 


A Monthly for 
KINDERGARTEN Home and Schools 


Sample copy free. 
ndorsed 


Kinde n Stories and typical lessons, 


, by National Teachers’Association. $2.00 a year, 


CE B. STOCK HAM &Co.,Chicago,111. 
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